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RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 


—-- 


A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF DEPAR- 
TED INFANTS. 


AN OLD SERMON BY THE EDITOR. 








to Rama there was a voice heard, lamentation, 
and weeping: and great mourning ; Rache! weeping’ 
tor her children, and would not be comforted because 
they are net.— Mattrnuew ii. 18. 

It canhot have escaped the notice of any of 
my hearers, and by some the circumstance is 
this day most deeply felt, that there has been 
of late an unusual mortality among the little 
ones of this metropolis. 

There is hardly a street in the city, to one 
or wore of whose dwellings the plaintive lan- 
gvege of my text will not apply—in which we 
may not find some Rachel, weeping for her 
children, because they are no more. Not, in. 
decd, like the Jewish matron—according to 
the custom of her people—lifting up the voice 
of wailing, nor like her refusing to be comforted; 
but silently sorrowing, and yielding in her se- 
cret chamber to the full tide of » mother’s be- 
reft affection. 

Such a Providence as this, produces peculiar- 
ly selemn impressions upon every reflecting 
mind ; and touches the deep syinpathies of ev- 











ery tender heart. And there are few, I be- 
lieve, who will make light of an humble endear- 
er, to give distinctness and durability to the 
pure and holy feelings which this divine dispen- 
sation does, or ought to awaken. 

Since we listened to the last evening bene- 
diction in this house of prayer, I have been 
called to perform the last solemn service of our 
religion, over the remains of four infants, whose 
parents usually meet with us around this altar. 

It is true, that not one of those who have 
thus fallen asleep, had ever entered these walls, 
It is true, that their innocent countenances had 
not become familiar in this religious group; and 
that no vacant seat now marke their departure 
to the public eye. But, eften, have their sweet 
images been brought up hither in their parents’ 
graleful hearts. Often, have their endearing 
graces swelled our thankfs! song. Often, has 
the desire for their pure happiness, added fer- 








vor to the pleadings of our mutual prayer, Of- 
ten, has the cause of their innocence, given 
strength and impulse to the holy vows, which 
the heart has registered here. And, thus, they 
have a}| their lives had a place, and an interest, 
in the Temple. Thus, have they een most 





intimately and worthily associated with the so- 
lemnities and the recollections of this scene. | 
And, therefore, while so many of our number 
do at this hour, miss in their hearts, those who 
have been sweet companions in this house of 
prayer, it is right for us all, to sympathize as in 
a common loss. It will be edifying to all, to 
indulge in that train of serious reflection, into | 
which the minds of some of our friends, are 
naturally and appropriately turning. 

Another strong reason has induced me to 
make public mention of the death of those, for 
whom many are mourning because they are not. 

As L have passed from one to another, and 
marked the divine beauty of their placid repose, | 
I have felt that the sight was a holy privilege, | 
and the scene fragrant with the choice influen. | 








ces of heaven; and, could not resist the im- 
pression, that so many sacred lessons—with a 
common moral—as has been presented for the 
study of the past week, pointed, as with the 
finger of Providence, to a broader sphere of 
improvement than a single bosom ; and furnish- 
ed a heaven-directed topic for the social medi- 
tations of this day, 

And yet another consideration has operated 
to persuade me to raise this public monument 
to the memory of the infant dead. 

When—as has been strikingly the case dur- 
ing the past year—several eminent and useful 
inen, in the prime of life, are cut down in quick 
succession, a shade of gloom rests upon the 
community in which they moved. Many are 
th solemn lessons which are read over their 
untimely graves; and many are the notices, 
which, in public, and private, express the depth 
of the bereavement and proclaim their eulogy. 
And it is all well that such should be the case. 
For, solemn indeed is the event ; and decp and 
wide, the void ; and full of sacred emphasis the 
But, should the crowded band of inno- 
cents, fall asleep together in the bosoms of their 
several homes, and be translated to their seraph’s 
state, and the eye that reads over the weekly 
record of mortality, heedleesly pass by their 
little names? As if they might die, and the 
loss to the community be light? As if they 
might drop away, and teach no lesson ? As if 
their brief pilgrimage might be ended, and no 
work have been done to make it memorable ? 
Forbid it truth, and piely, and love! T,et the 
elder, and the widely known, have their ful! 
meed of regret and honor—though there are 
dangers always in the eulogy of men, But, 
remember who took the infant in bis arms, in 
the presence of the multitude, and pronounced 
Over it the most unqualified panegyric, when he 
gave it his blessing, and called it an image of 
the kingdom of heaven. It isthen in the spirit 
and in imitation of Jrsus, that | would now 


moral, 





spread out before you, a brief and imperfect 





representation of the graces and offices of those, 
for whom the mother mourns because they are 
not. 


Who and what, then, were they, whose earth. 
ly being has been thus nipped in the bud? 

Brief as has been their sojourn with us, we 
have seen bright evidences that they were im- 
mortal spirits. Premature, as now appears to 
us their fall, they have engraved on our hearts, 
by all the beauty of their innocence, the glori- 
ous truth, that they are destined to an eternity, 
in whose distant future, the four score and ten 
earthly years of the venerable patriarch, will 
appear to his retracing spirit, brief as the in- 
fant’s dream of his past mortality. 

They lived with us; and yet had no experi- 
ence of our life. They were in the world, and 
yet had no knowledge of the world. They 
were possessed of all the elements of our hu- 
manity; yet all in their native simplicity ; all 
mingled in the proportion in which the Divinity 
first grouped them together; all yet unmould- 
The Divine was 
there ; and the human was there ; and yet the 


ed into a human character, 


great strife between the divine and the human, 
The wolf and the lamb, 
slumbered side by side, in their little breasts. 
The Dove of God nestled there ; and the beast 
of prey crouched quietly; and their hearts were 
conscious of but one inmate, and that was Peace. 
When the Divine moved, they smiled, and lov- 
ed, and showed us glimpses of the indwelling 
of the heavenly. When the passions of the 
human were momentarily stirred, we saw the 
manifestations of the evil will, and recognised 
in miniature, the too familiar features of the | 
earthly. And yet, one glorious distinction of 
infancy, who has not loved to mark! Their 
good was unalloyed good, But their bad was 
ever soflened evil. Their divine impulses were 
direct and pure as the angel’s motive; but their 
evil, was not like the evil of the man. Their 
kindred with heaven, was yet closer than their 
connexion with earth. Their spirits swelled 
beyond the measure of their bodies. The bright 
light, that lighteth every one on the entrance 
into the world—which, ales! is so often obscur- 
ed, in the grosser images of the elder in the 
body—was seen to shine out clearly through 
the thin and transparent veil, of their mortal 
robe of virgin white. They ‘seemed, as we 
fondly gazed upon them, almost like angels con- 
fined in the frail and narrow prison of the body, 
through which they were striving to reveal 


had net yet begun. 


themselves to us. And now that they have 
departed, they seem but the more to have been 
angel yisitants. Nay, it is not fancy now, 
The beautiful and mysterious semblance, is 
changed into a hopeful and glorious reality. 
They are angels, and they were so. They had 
never yet fallen from their first estate. They 
had never been driven from the garden. No 
flaming sword was behind them, to frighten 
them from the bowers of Eden, Paine and 
They 
bore mortality’s doom in the body, but their 
spirits knew no curse. All who looked upon 
them with the eye of truth, reverenced the 


blessing of Jesus, written upon their foreheads ; 


death were no dreaded curse to them. 


the dawning glory of Paradise smiling around 
their brows, 

Such were the departed. Such their etate 
onearth, The study, admiration, envy, of the 
sage. The subject of celestial sympathy. 
Whose undefiled idea lives in the nearest view 
of our Father which is in heaven; and whose 
reality reflects upon human eyes His smile, 


And now, let us inquire, what works they 
have accomplished during their transient stay 
For even the infant worketh in the 
world; and often accomplishes much for mankind 
This at least 
we know, that there has been no waste of life 


on earth ? 
—how much, let angels sitg. 


and love in the creation of the infant that the 
earliest dies; that it has nct been in vain to 
the parent, that so much has been endured, fer 
the sake of one so briefly enjoyed ; that it has 
not been for nought, that the breath of life just 
heaved its little breast to-day, and to-morrow 
left it,—cold, and pale, and motionless, as jt 
were a sculptured cherub, clasped to the ma- 
ternal bosom, in place of her living chi)d. 

No, not in vain! Disconsolate parent, do 
not cherish the unholy thought. Andcome all, 
and study the works which have followed even 
these little ones to the land of rest. 

They came into the world, bearers of a mes- 
sage from heaven. Its burden was the new 
commandment, ‘ Love one another.’ And they 
have executed their commission, so silently, 
and yet so faithfully ; they have whispered it 
so sweetly and so often to the heart; their 
little prattle has uttered it so eloquently ; and 
their soft smile has pictured it so brightly, that 
all home has received it of them; and far be- 
yond home the message has spread, 

The mother has felt it every day, and all the 
day long. And its effect has been seen in her 
countenance and heard in her words, and per- 
vaded all her domestic round, The father has 
heard it gladly in the early morning, and carri- 
ed its impression abroad into the busy world ; 
(yvu may often read the infant’s heavenly les- 


the plough, in the newly blest father’s smile,) 
and he has hasted ahome in the evening, well 
pleased to submit his heart to his tiny moralist 
again, And friends have caught the same in- 
fluence as they have leant over the cradle, or 
taken its inmate up in their arms to bless it, and 
be doubly blessed in return. And visiters have 
felt the mora! even in their transient stay. 

Where is the one infant who has died and 
taught no lesson of love; brought no call and 
aid to affectionate duty; done nothing to refine 
and strengthen the holy chain of human sym- 
pathy ? Whose heart has infancy ever injured? 
Whose has it ever left all unaffeeted? Into the 
tissue of whose life, has it not with its pure 
hand, woven some golden thread, some ray of 
joy, some heavenly tie ? 

Yes, they have descended to earth on their 
Father's errrand ; and they have finished their 
work, and have glorified Him, before they were 
summoned to render back their commission. 

And yet another office they have answered. 
They came to present to our admiration and 
our imitation—a true miniature of the heavenly 
character.—Innocence is the morning twilight 
The same radiance that shines 
on the face of the perfect man is prefigured in 
the couuntenance of the babe. The elements 
of character in their state of natura] rest, mani- 
fest the same expression as the elements of the 
mature character, after it has been tried, puri- 
fied, sanctified, and balanced, 

Every Christian grace displays itself at some 
period in the infant of but a single year. The 
friends of the departed will tell us, that faith, 
humility, truth and love, have been the common 
manifestations of every day. And even pa- 
tience, that grace of so difficult exercise in all, 
those who have watched the little sufferers 
night and day, have seen, Yea, there are who 
will bear witness that they have seen even pa- 
tience in their mild and calm look; and that 
they have felt its presence in these innocent 
minds, when, in the midst of pain, their coun- 
tenances have often beamed upon them with a 
languid smile, as if of thanks, (how touching a 
recompenze) for all their kind, yet vain efforts 
of relief. Of such, indeed, is the kingdom of 
heaven! Of such beautiful elements, all tried, 
harmonized, and fully matured, was composed 
the character of the Pearrcr Man. 

No wonder that Rachel mourns, when be- 
ings such as these are not! .No wonder that 
the Christian parent weeps silently and lang, 
when creatures of such spiritual beauty are no 
more! O, regard it net,—ye who have never 
known what the parent feels,—O, regard it not 
a trifling thing to the world, that so many are 
simultaneously conveyed from the cradle to the 
tomb, No, ye pure spirits, ye pass not away 
unwept! Ye leave us not like the summer 
bird, whose sweet note ceases, we know not 
when! Ye are not caught upward like the 
morning cloud, and the early dew, with ne eye 
to strain after your vanishing beauty, and no 
heart to’ miss your heavenly office! Your little 
graves shall not be overlooked among the taller 
Ye have left a 
deep void in the love and in the beauty of life ! 
Ye have taught us your hallowing lessons! Ye 
have manifested bright glimpses of the kingdom 
Ye have availed much, by the 
strong attraction of your innocence, to draw 
mankind upward to the Father! Your little 
span of life has been crowded with sublime 
morals, and your memory is written upon many 
softened hearts! Not one of your little host 
has crossed the flood, without a sincere and 
swelling requiem! the warm tear drops frequent 
upon the record of your departure! And the 
same breath that calls you surely blessed in 
that better land, tells how lovely and how la- 
mented, below! 

But, deep as is the loss to home and friends, 
of the infants who were their brightest life, 
surely no Christian Rachel can refuse to be ecom- 
forted, because they are not, There is every 
thing of consolation in the infant’s death. 
Every ray of comfort which beams through the 
Word of God, from beyond the grave, concen- 
trates in the heart that views this event by the 
heavenly light. 

How sweet their repose! From an earthly 
dream—perhaps a painful dream—they have 
fully waked in heaven. A vision of kind forms 
in the body, and of an earthly home, has pass- 
ed before them like a painted scene; and then 
they have opened their eyes upon the smile of 
God, and the enchanting realities of an unfad- 
ing home. They heard from afar the tumult of 
this jarring world, and now their ears are 
charmec with the harmonies of the Land of 
Peace. They stood on the threshold of this 
scene of dangers and of snares, but a kind Hand 
has caught them away, before they were harmed, 

It was all joy to themto die. There was no 
dark valley of gloomy shadows, at the end of 
their journey. "T'was only sleep, more wel- 
come, and as free from dread, | 

What Christian mother would take them 
from the safe bosom of God, back to her own? 
Perhaps, she would be permitted to give them 
but one more earthly embrace; and then dying 
herself, leave them motherless to the danger- 














of perfection, 


monuments of the churchyard ! 


of heaven! 





son on the exchange, in the workshop, or at | 


ous world. ‘Ono! [ heer ber exclaim, «thy 
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mothes dh ing babe, has gladly borne all that 
has Ty aid upon her for thy sake, and would 
willi a ve taken every pain of thine be- 
side ; andnow she will school her heart to bear 
without’ ¢ murmur, even this last pang thou 
canst cause hef to endure for thee—to 
bear thy bss for a few short days—the greatest 
sacrifice #f all, but for thy greatest good. She 
will cheerfully spare thee so soon from her 
bosom, that thou mayest rest the earlier in the 
bowers ofipeace,’ 

And mpw, bereaved parents, and parents 
whose quiver is yet full, and ye too, Christian 
friends of whatever age, who have never called 
an infant, brother, sister, or child; all ye whose 
faces are turned towards a purer state, let 
these littlé heavenly messengers in the train of 
the Son of God, teach your hearts by the win- 
ning eloquence of their beautiful lives His 
blessed lessons, Let the ascending cherubs 
take us by their little hands and lead us upward 
with themselves to throne of God. 


ABORIGINES PROTECTION SOCIETY. 


A society under this.name has been recently 
formed ia Missouri, Mr L. Dodge, the Corres- 
ponding Secretary, ina letter recently received, 
gives us the following account of its origin and 
objects. 

‘A number of individuals residing near the 
western frontier of Missouri, having, for the 
last eighteen years, more or less acquaintance 
with Indian affairs, and fceling a deep interest 
in the welfare of the Indians of our continent, 
met together at Little Osage, October t, 1838, 
and organized a society bearing the name of 
the American Aborigines Protection sociely. [t 
is auxiliary to the British and Foreign Abori- 
gines Protection Society ; and its objeet may 
be learned from the second article of its consti- 
tution, which is as follows: 

‘Its sole object shall be to benefit the native 
American tribes. This shall be attempted by 
judicious inquiries, carefully conducted, con- 
cerning the causes of their rapid decline; by 
collecting, placing on record, and disseminating, 
to the extent of its means, well authenticated in- 
formation relative to their moral and civil con. 








dition, and the character of past and present in- | 
tercourse between them and their more enligh- | 
tened neighbors ; by correspondence-with kind- 
ted associations, that have been or may be form- 
ed else e; by seeking to excite the attention 
and enlist the sympathies, of the friends of hum- 
anity throughout the world in behalf of this un- 
happy race ; and by the diligent use of such a 
measure of kind moral influence, as it may have 
the power to exercise, to afford the best protec- 
tion it can give against the further operation of 
those causes which have been, and now are 
hurrying them toextinction. To the execution 
ofthis design, and the system of measures here 
indicated, each subscriber of this constitution 
pledges himself.’ 

The hope is expressed that the friends of hu- 
manity throughout our land will unite in efforts 
to advance this cause so far as relates to the 
aboriginal tribes of ovr own country.—/¥. FY. 
Observer. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC RELIGION IN CHINA. 


It is now fifteen years since the Roman 
Catholic priests were banished from Pekin, 
and sent with all those who were discovered in 
the Chinese provinces, to Macao, Yet the 
French monks of the order of St. Lazarus, 
among whom there is no want of money, union, 
or enthusiasm, have been secretly labouring 
for the maintenance of the Roman Catholic 
Church in China, and their exertions have suc- 
ceeded even beyond their own expectations, 
For some years they have annually sent two 
or three young priests to China, who quietly 
proceed to the head-quarters of the Missions 
in the interior of the country, and join in the 
work of conversion, There are now Roman 
Catholic communities in all the provinces ; and 
in many places there are public chapels, where 
service is performed uninterruptedly, since the 
mission have had the good sense to train na- 
tive Chinese as priests, In furtherance of this 
subject, the mission have founded two. semina- 
ries; one of these establishments is for the 
southern provinces, and is situated in Macao, 
whence the Chinese candidates are sent to 
Manilla, where they are ordained by the Arch- 
bishop. On their return they are sent into 
the interior of the country, where they live in 
the midst of their flocks as peaceably as eccle- 
siastics in Europe. The other seminary is in 
Tartary, beyond the wall of China. In this 
establishment the priests destined for the north- 
ern provinces and for Pekin, are educated; 
for, incredible as it may appear, there is in 
Pekin a Catholic community amounting to 
more than 24,000 members! There are at 
this moment two_French priests in the cemmv- 
nity at Pekin; for the chief direction of ecclesi- 
astical matters cannot yet be intrusted to the 
Chinese priests, ‘The provincials are there- 
fore always Europeans, though the necessity 
of averting the suspicion of the government 
obliges them to travel clandestinely, and often 
places very great difficulties in the way of the 
mission. Christian worship is publicly per- 
formed in many of the principal towns. In 
Tschingtufu the capital of the province of 
Setchuen, Christians are interred in the church- 
yard and over their graves are erected crosses 
and other symbols of Christianity. The goy- 
ernment when not suspecting the presence of 
Europeans, observe the most perfect indulgence 
towards Christians. Christian communities, 
too, being generally remakable for moral and 
peaceable conduct, are liked by the local author- 
ities, who having once tolerated them are 
greatly interested in preventing their direc- 
tion in higher quarters, because they would 
then be called to accourt for their previous 
want of vigilance, when, therefore, a communi- 
ty is once formed, it incurs very little 





risk of being molested. An additional guar- 


NO. 


a aS oe 
antee of its security exists in the peculiarity of 
legal forms in China, The first attempts to 
establish a community are not very readily 
surpressed, because the transport of suspected 
persons to the seat of the higher tribunal must 
be at the expense of the local authorities, who 
are therefore naturally disposed to wink at 
such matters, as long as they do not apprehend 
disturbance or public preachings, which might 
render them responsible. The reason why so 
little is known respecting the Chinese mission 
is, that formerly the missionaries were chosen 
from among the most ignorant of the clergy, 
and on their return they were unable to write 
intelligible accounts of their proceedings. The 
Lazarists, however, have seen their error for 
some time past, and have sent out persons. who, 
in addition to the possession of theological 
knowledge, have, like the Jesuits im earlier 
times passed through a regular course of scien- 
tific education. They have now in China as- 


tronomers, botanists, &c., from whom interes- } 


ting narratives may be looked for, It may rea 
sonably be expected that ere lung the Roman 
Catholic Missions will recover the extensive 
influence which they enjoyed in former times. 


They have, indeed, already established then,- | 
selves on a better footing than they have main- | 


tained since the expulsion of the Jesuits, and 


‘should they hereafter succeed in secretly form- 


ing a native Christian clergy, competent to dis- 
pense with the direct superintendence of Euro- 
pean provincials, Christianity will undoubtedly 
make rapid and uninterrupted progress ; for the 
government seeks to surpress it not on religious 
grounds, but because itis an instrument of Euro- 
pean influence, ‘This observation is sufficient- 
ly corroborated by the following curious fact. 
Some time ago the Protestant missionaries dis- 
tributed no the coast of Fokien 20,000 copies 


of Bibles, prayer books, catechisms, &c, transla- | 


ted into the Chinese language. These bvoks 
were sentto the Emperor who immediately is- 
sued a very severe decree on the subject of the 
distribution of foreign publications. But, sin- 
gularly enough this decree made no mention 
of the religious books, and merely referred to 


some of the publications of the Society for the 


Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, consisting of 
treatises on geography, history, politics, &c, 
which had been distributed also with the bibles. 
—M. S. T. R. A.—Christian Observer for 
July. Sing. Free Press. 
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CHURCH MUSIC, 


Mr. Printer,—That part of public worship 
which consists in singing hymns of praise, in 





our Churches, appears plain to me to admit of | 


great improvement. And I will present for 
the consideration of your readers, the following 


plan, as an improvement on the present method | 


of conducting that service, with a few prefa- 
tory remarks.—Every person who truly wor- 
ships in spirit, and in truth, and who can sing, 
wishes to join his voice in every song of praise 
offered in public to Ileaven’s high King. His 
soul enjoys the sentiment, if he fully under- 
stands the meaning of the worés it is addressed 
in, and it will very much increase his devotion- 
al feelings, if he can join his voice in the song 
of praise. It is of very little importance to a 
large majority of those who attend church, in 
a state or nation, whether the poetry of the 
psalm or hymn suit the taste of the very few of 
high literary attainments, or whether the tune 
is from the last week’s edition of Psalmody, in 
which every tune is cut and squared to the mu- 
sical taste of the last compiler; if the poetry 
conveysthe sentiments to the soul, and the 
tune is familiar, and not jargon, the true wor- 
shiper can heartily participate and enjoy 
the delightful service. And one thing is very 
clear to me: all person: whocan sing and who 
wish to join in the public song of praise 
should have that privilege, which is not possible 
under the present method in most of our chur- 
ches, Experience and facts prove to a demon- 
stration that ninety-nine out of a hundred per- 
sons in every community can sing, if rightly 
instructed at the proper age; and the time is 
not distant, when every man, woman, and child 
who has arrived at the age of four years, can 
join in singing the public praises of the Most 
High God, if they but know the tune. I would 
propose the following method by which I think 
every person who can sing, would soon be able 
to join in every song of praise. Let the clergy- 
man, the chorister, and ten or twenty leading 
influential men of the Society select from, 20 to 
200 or more pslams and hymns, containing 
sentiments most congenial to their ideas of 
praise—also select the appropriate tune to be 
used for each hymn or psalm—and let each 
hymn always be sung’ in the tune set to it 
—and let there be a tune to every such hymn 
used without any alteration even of a single 
note. By thismethod, very soon every singer 
in the house of worship would be so familiar 
with the tune, that it would require no ‘more 
effort of mind on it than it requires on the mus- 
cles when we wish to walk. Ina little time, 
the words would be remembered as well as 
the tune, and the whole soul might be absorbed 
in the sentiments sung. The words of the song 
may be compared to the dish which contains 
the food at table—the tune to the instruments 
to carve and convey the food to the body. In 
order toenjoy the food, we don’t want a new 
or a different plate, knife and fork every day or 
week or month, if the food is good and cooked 
in the best manner, the dish and spoon are 
of comparatively small importance.—If 2 or 20 
is too small a number to select the hymns and 
tunes, let the whole parish be called together 
to devise the best method to introduce this plan 
ifthey desire it, or any other plan that is better, 
and which will give every one who attends 
public worship and heartily desires to join in 
singing the praise of God, an opportunity to do 
so, In some churches, and I fear the number 
is not small, the praises of God are sung by 
persons who are as little conscious of the sen- 
timents sung, and the hallowed services they 
perform, as the musical instruments that accom- 
pany their voices, The church is ne place to 
show off one’s proficiency in the science of 
music, by the performance of lengthy or even 


{western coast of the Dead Sea. 
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short peices of difficult, highly finished music, 
which none can perform except they have had 
the best cultivation of voice, by the best mas- 
ters. Such music is much more svitable for 
a concert—for the most of ovr churches the 
tunes used should be plain and easy for the 
voice to perform.— Old Colony Meémoriat. 








Conversation with Srranoers.—The 
late Mr, Roberts, of Lianbrynmair, was remark- 
ably useful by his religious conversation: with 
individuals, He was led to the formation-of so 
important a habit by a little incident which oc- 
curred in the early part of his ministry, Ask- 
ing a little child the direction to a person he 
was to visit, he was informed’ it was her mother, 
and was led by her te the.spot. He was after- 
wards told that the mother said to the child, 
‘ Yom had the honor of walking with @ minister 

of Jesus Christ.’ * No mother,’ said the child, 
. I am sure it was not a minister, for he never 
| spake te me a word about Jesus Christ.’ —Leif- 
| child’s Counse!s. 

} 





| PROFESSOR ROBINSON’S RESEARCHES FN 
PALESTINE. 
By a late arrival from Europe we received 
‘from Professor Rebinson the following notice 
lot his last three excursions in the Holy Land. 
| A more full report, prepared for the Geograph- 
\ical Society of Berlin, and which was reed be- 
| fore that body, has been transmitted we under- 
stand, to the Rev. Dr Peters, and will appear 
in the April number of the Biblical Repository. 
A very deep interest is felt among German 
Lecholues of the highest name in the many im- 
} portant and unexpected results of these jour- 
| neys.—M. Y. Observer. 


Berlin (Prussia) Jan. 9, 1338, 
Messrs Editors—In the N. Y. Observer of 
Oct, 3:1, 1838, you copied from the Biblical Re- 
| pository a very brief and imperfect account of 
,the journey performed by the Rev, Mr Smith 
‘and myself from Cairo by way of Mount Sinai 
to Jerusalem, The points of most importance 
in that journey were, our notes respecting the 
passage of the Israelites through the Red Sea 
| near Suez; the greater prominenee we gave to 
| the fine plain in front of what is now called Ho- 
}reb; our journey from Akabah to [lebron 
| through the great Western desert along the an- 
_cient Roman road, and our discovery of the ru- 
jins of the ancient Eboda, Elusa, and Beershe- 
ba on that road;.and in the Holy City itself, 
our discovery of part of an arch of the bridge 
which once led from the temple to Mount Zion, 
many traces of the ancient walls of the citys 
and a fountain of living water deep under the 
site of the ancient temple. We afterwards 
made excursions to various parts of the country, 
respecting which re send you a few notices. 
Our first poh waa We the. E. and N. 
of Jerusalem, and lasted two days, We came 
in an hour to Anathoth, the birth place of Jeremi- 
} ah, still called Anata, Here we had a view of 
‘the whole region mentioned in Isa. x. 28, sq., 
_in which (besides Anathoth) the places Gibeah 
of Saul, Rama, ard Michmash are still seen, and 
still bear among the native Arabs their ancient 
‘names. [In the deep valley between Gibeah 
| and Michmash are two conical hills, which were 





| probably the scene of Jonathan’s adventure, 


(1 Sam, xiv. We suppose likewise that we 
'found the site and remains of Ai, or Aiath; 
but the name has perished. Of Bethel, both 
ithe name and the ruins exist, near Neblous 
road, 40 minutes N. E. of Birch. To the 8. 
| W. of Birch, in the midst of a fine plain, is the 
| rocky ridge on which ancient Gibeon was situ- 
, ated ; it ig still called Jib. Hence we returned 
{to Jerusalem, over the high ridge on which 
stands the Mosque of Nebi Samwil. This is 


| usually held to be the birth-place and burial- 
| place of the prophet Samuel ; but there are in- 


| superable objections to this hypothesis ; and we 


| were more inclined to regard it as the site of 


ancient Mizpeh, The mosque was once 28 
/church built in the form of a Latin cross, prob- 
‘ably out.of the time of the crusades, 

Our second excursion of eight days was di- 
rected to the S. E. of Jerusalem, and along the 
Passing 
\through Bethlehem we ascended the Frank 
mountain so called, the ancient fortress Herodi- 
um, at the foet of which Herod the Great ap- 
pears to have been buried. Thence we went 
to an Arab encampment near Tekoa, and spent 





the night. The next day we continued our 


| course south leaving Hebron on our right, and 


| came to the sites of Ziph, Carmel and Maon, at 
‘all! of which there are ruins, and at Carmel ex- 


/ tensive remains of churches and a Roman fort- 


‘ress, We now turned eastward towards En- 
geddi, still called Ain Jiddi; after some hours’ 


‘travel came out upon the cliffs which border 
| the deep basin or chasm of the Dead Sea, 1500 - 
| feet above its waters. 


A very steep and diffi- 
cult pass, such as I have never elsewhere seen, 
even among the Alps, leads down to the shore, 
and to the fine fountain which gives name to 
the place, We bathed in the sea, and found 
its waters corresponding to the usual descrip- 
tions. The stories of noisome exhalations are 
fabulous; the trees and bushes around the 
fountain were full of feathered songsters and 
birds of prey were soaring in front of the cliffs 
and over the sea. 

We were compelled to ascend the pass again, 
and travel along the shelving table-land above ; 
because the projecting cliffs cut off all passage 
along the shore below. Thus we continued 
northward, and descended at length into the 
plain of the Jordan and Jericho, The Jordan 
where we saw it,is a sluggish turbid stream, 
winding its way through a cane-brake, and over- 
flowing the banks of its ordinary channel, as of 
old, ‘in the time of wheat harvest.’ Jericho is 
& most miserable village, in the midst of a rich 
and beautiful plain, which lies mostly desolate. 
Passing from here by the fountain of Elisha, we 
took the ancient road from Jericho aud Gilgal 
to Bethel, by which kings and prophets, espec- 
jally Elijah and Elisha, so often passed ; and 
from Bethel returned to Jerusalem, 

The plague had broken out in the Holy City 
soon after our first arriva) there, and had been 
constantly, though slowly extending its revages. 
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as we now returned to Jerusalem, it was rumor- 
ed that the city was soon to be shut up, ix or- 
der to prevent the pestilence from spreading in- 
to. the country. We therefore remained but 
one day, and then set off on our third excursion, 
4o Gaza, Hebron, and Wady Mousa. We 
‘took the direct ancient road to Gaza, as yet un- 
trodden*by modern travellers. A pricipal ob- 
ject on this route was to search for the site of 
Eleutheropolis, the ancient Episcopal city which 
Eusebius and Jerome assume as the centre from 
which they give the distances of many other 
places; but which, for centuries has been 
wholly lost, We could find no trace of the 
name; but the names of many other places, 
whose distances from it are given, still remain ; 
and tracing out these distances, from different 
quarters, we found them to meet at the present 
Beit Jibria as a centre, the ancient Betogabri 4. 
Here are the remains of a strong Roman fort- 
ress and traces of an extensive city. Fleuthe- 
ropolis was the Greek name, which has perish- 
ed, as in so many other instances ; while the 
ancient Hebrew name has remained, Wenow 
went to Gaza, and thence to Hebron by way of 
Beit Jibrin and Taffah, the Beth Tappuah of 
Judah. 

After being detained at Hebron two days, 
we set off on camels for Wady Mousa by way 
of ‘the South end of the Dead Sea, and so 
along the Wady El Arabah. We reached the 
seu after two days’ journey, near its southern 
extremity. It is here extremely shallow; and 
its south-west shore is skirted by a long ridge 
called Usdum, some 150 feet high, composed 
of pure rock-salt; covered indeed with layers 
of soft chalky lime-stone or marie, through 
which the salt often breaks out in precipices 
forty or fifty feet high and several hundred feet 
Yong. Near the middle is a narrow winding 
cavern, which we entered about 300 feet; the 
walls, roof, and floor are pure salt. The valley 
south of the sea is about ten or twelve miles 
broad, and is here called the Ghor; it is low, 
end the sea at some seasons extends up sever. 
al miles further than where we saw it. At 
about eight miles from the sea, a line of marle 
cliffs, 100 feet or more high, extends quite 
across the -vailey, and seems to bar all further 
progress. ‘These are, however, only an off-sett 
between the northern part of the valley, and 
the higher southern part, which from this point 
southward takesthe name El Arabah, Thegreat 
water course or bed of Wady Araba comes down 
through the cliffs, half a mile broad, and here 
with perpendicular banks 150 féet high, bearing 
the name of Wady Jib,—a Wady within a 
Waty. Further up its banks are lower; but 
it every where exhibits marks of an immense 
volume of water flowing northwards to the 
Dead Sea. Its head is far south of Mount Hor, 
two-thirds or three-fourths of the way to the 
Gulf of Akabah; and it drains off all the waters 
of El Arabah and of the eastern and west- 
ern deserts to the Dead The Jordan 
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therefore can never have flowed through this 
valley to the Gulf of Akabah. 

We entered Wady Mousa by the magnif- ; 
cent eastern approach to Petra; and after a} 
survey of its monuments. returned to Hebron | 
by a different route ; stopping for a time at the | 
fountain El Weibeh on the west side of El Ara- 
bah, at the foot of the mountains. Here, or in 
this vicinity, we are disposed to place the site 
ef ancient Kedesh;—the nature of the acja 
cent country decides the point, that this city 
must have been situated in the great valley. 
From Hebron we proceeded west to Dura, the 
Adora of Josephus and Adoraim of Scripture ; 
and ‘thence down the movntain and north- 
wards to Bethsemesh, where are still the re- 
mains of an entensive city. From this place, | 
might almost say, we followed the track of the 
cart on which the Philistines sent back the ark; 
and came thus by a N. W. course to the long 
Jost Ekron, now called Akir,a large village 2 
hours S. of Ramla. We now returned to Je- 
rusalem over Lydda, Lower and Upper Beth- 
horon and Gibeon, The pass between the two 
villages Bethhoron is very steep and long, not 
a hollow-way, but leading up the pointof a 
ridge between two deep valleys. Near the 
lower village is the village and valley of Yalo, 
or Ajalon, corresponding entirely to the circum- 
stances under which Joshua commanded the sun 
and moon to stand still, We did not enter Je- 
rusalem, which was now shut up on account of 
the plagne; but pitched our tent in the olive- 
grove without the Damascus gate. 

Our subsequent journey northward, led us over 
Jifueh the Gophna of Josephus, Shiloh, (which 
we were the first to dliscover,) Nablus, where we 
ascended Mount Gerizim; over Samaria, Jez- 
reel, Shunem, Nazareth, Mount Tabor, Tiberi- 
as, Safet, Tyre and Sidon, to Beirout; where 
we firrived on the 26th of June. During al! 
our travels, we have had constant occasion for 
gratitude and praise to the Almighty, who pre- 
served us in the midst of toils, pestilence and 
war; so that not a hair on out heads received 
harm, ner were we hindered a single hour by 
sickness or peril. Yours truly, 

E. Ropinson. 


For the Register and Observer. 


Mr. Editor,-Few things are more discoura- 
ging to those lamenting the sinfulness of the 
world, and laboring for its reformation, than the 
miserable attendance on Divine worship in 
many ef eur churches, on Sabbath afternoon. 
To a heathen it would be incredible that, in a 
Christian country when a day is set apari 
for religious purposes, our devotional exercises 
should be thus neglected; and a knowledge of 
this fact would make him doubt our sincerity, 
and render him less ready to accept the Gospel 
at our hands. 

The Sabbath, whether appointed for our ob- 
servance in the Decalogue, or at a later period 
by the Apostles, and on their own authority, is 
adinitted dy all to be eszential to the very ex- 
istence of Christianity among us. No sooner 
is a work published, recommending but one 
service on that day, than our whole community 
rise up as one man to deprecate so pernicious 
an innovation, believing it the very way to con- 
vert our day of Rest into a holiday of pleasure. 
And yet these very individuals will often absent 
themselves from the afternoon service without 
the shailow of an excuse for so doing. Itisa 
great mistake to suppose that we can employ 
the. time by ourselves to grenter advantage. 
The day is long enough to enjoy public worship 
and private devotion to our hearts’ content; 
aud we honestly affirm that those who thus ex- 
cuse themselves are not the brightest ornaments 
of Christianity, are not those who are thus anx- 
jous for private devotion, but who only hold 
this out as @ pretext, under which to favor their 
own indolent feelings. Let them fairly see how 
mich they may benefit the world by a proper 
observance of our Sacred exercises, and we 
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shall not again hear the excuse that they are 
better employed at home. 

Would itnot be weil for our clergymen to 
hold this matter up ‘to their people—te preach 
against desecration of the Sabbath as one of 
the erying sins of the times, Tn so doing they 
woald save many souls from death and hide a 
multitude of sins. F, H. G. 

March 6, 1839. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
INTELLECTUAL GREATNESS AND MOR- 
AL GREATNESS. 

Much restlessness and unhappiness have been 
caused in the winds of the young and aspiring, 
by the preference which seems generally given 
to strength of intellect rather than to moral 
worth. Greatness of mind always has, and al- 
ways must have charms for all, and in 
whatever form manifested will find hosts of 
imitators, Whether developed in_ military 
skill or in powerful writing, the greatness is 
seen and admired and imitated. The hero has 
swarms of would-be heroes in his train. 
The eloquent orator wil] be imitated by many 
a mock-Demosthenes. And it is well for the 
world) when intellectual greatness seeks its 
development in forms adapted te promote the 
best interests of society, rather than in those 
brutal displays of military prowess which only 
desolate and sadden, Greatness of mind al- 
ways must, in the nature of things, command 
respect, but the restless strivings of men of 
moderate abilities to atttain eminence, and their 
constant uneasiness, are to be deprecated as 
among the greatest calamities, which can befal 
human beings. For they are calamities which 
will never cease to trouble men, while, ignorant, 
of their real powers, they waste their strengh 
and peace or impossibilities. Is it wise ina 
man to torture himself unceasingly, and for no 
purpose? This question seems foolish and 
unworthy of an answer, and yet many practi- 
cally answer it in the affirmative. Every one 
says at once, it is absurd in men to bring un- 
necessary suffering on themselves, and yet 
thousands are seeking misery, and of the keen- 
est kind, and for no possible good to them- 
selves, or others. 

Supposing that we who are born to that me- 
diocrity of talent, which is so equally distribu- 
ted through the human race, could by any la- 
bors attain tothe name of great, what then? 

hould we necessarily have increased our hap- 
piness or our usefulness? By no means; for 
the records of the great show that happi- 
ness is far from being a constant attendant of 
greatness. But our means fer usefulness, it 
may be said, would be vastly greater. They 
might be, but the probability is that the dispo- 
sition to be useful would not be increased, for 
they only are truly useful, who find opportuni- 
ties for usefulness in their present stiuation, 
and are not waiting for some uncertain future 
opportunities. 

But further, supposing greatness could be 
acquired, would it be free from uneasiness and 
disquiet? Acquired greatness must be a rela- 
tive quality, for it can be great only when com- 
pared with the littleness of others, and of course 
to a greater or less extent it is founded on this 
littleness, and therefore must to a certain de- 
gree always be accompanied by contempt for 
the inferiority of others, This feeling is a sure 
bar against one’s enjoying the present and high- 
est pleasures. And if the possession of acquir- 
ed greatness knows or imagines any one to be 
superior to himself, he must necessarily be dis- 
turbed by restless envy, Aod finally, suppos- 
ing any one to have acquired greatness, which 
of course is impossible, for greatness cannot be 
acquired, is he free from the torment of fear? 


_Even if he can trample down the ills and vexa- 


tions of life, can he overcome the fear of death ? 
Is the great man always great in his death ? 
At life’s close earthly greatness ceases to be 
great. Before the unntterable mysteries of 
eternity, it withers and dwindles, and distrust- 
ful of itself, seeks another’s strength. How 
foolish it is then for us to be striving for what 
cannot be attained, and if attained, could net 
secure lasting happiness. 

W hat then shall we strive for? Moral and 
religious worth, The pursuit of this is not chim- 
erical or vain, for goodness is not the rare gift 
of a few minds, and denied to all other minds, 
but it is placed before all and no one is debarred 
from attaining it, Jt can be obtained by all 
who seek for it, and when. acquired does give 
happiness, It is not harassed by contempt for 
others, for it does not rest on the imperfections 
or weaknesses of others. Neither is it disturh- 
ed by the uneasiness of selfishness and envy, for 
it does not measure itself by any human stand- 
ard, but by the goodness ef God which is infi- 
nite and above comparison. And it rises above 
fear. Not only does it overcome the ills of 
life, but when called to leave life ‘it triumphs, 
for death has no stings for it, but is only the 
change to a better state, for which the whoie life 
of the good man has been a preparation. While 
greatness sits trembling, before the coming 
king of terrors, goodness is smiling with joy. 


IH, J. 


FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
REMARKS ON MR. FURNESS’S TREATISE 
. ON THE FOUR GOSPELS, 

I have but just now perused this work, 
though it has been some years before the pub- 
lic, That it possesses much merit, no candid 
mind can justly hesitate to admit ; exhibiting as 
it does, the manifestations of an enlightened and 
vigorous intellect; a charitable, devout and 
pious spirit. The homage he_ feels and 
pays to the Saviour of the world. reflects 
signa) credit on his Christian character. 

But to my ken of vision there is a cloud of 
darkness resting upon his lucubrations in ix. and 
x. chapters, I undertake not to say that Mr. 
F. is in a fog, but that I cannot see to follow 
him ; not that he is an erratic, but that [ am un- 
able to comprehend his course ; not that he is 
unwise, but to confess my lack of wisdom to 
justify him, He comes forward with a new 
theory on the subject of Divine Providence and 
of miracles. If I understood it, | might, very 
possibly, embrace it. He strongly dissents from 
the common theory, so intelligibly and -hap- 
pily set forth by Dr, Channing. This the- 
ory possesses, at the least, and confessedly, 
one point of merit; it is entirely understood, 
And this is one of the attributes of truth, As- 
certain the true principle of solving a problem, 
and then all becomes easy and luminous, 
The true theory of the Solar System is incom- 
parably more easy to be understood than were 
the erroneous ones which preceded it, They 
were complicated and difficult in propertion as 
they were distant from the truth. The Ptole- 
@aic, on this account, wags inore complicated 
than the Tycho Brahic. And Newton's theory 
of gravitation, gave 2 vastly more easy solution 


to the motions of ‘all the hosts 
than did that of Descartes. The 
the Divine Unity, and of ‘the simple humanity 
and Divine endowments of | Mediator be- 
tween God and man, is ‘perfeetly | intelligible, 
while that of. the Trinity and of Polytheism, 
is dark and incomprehensible, ; 

I presume not to prejudge 
trine to be false, because it is 
understood. I only mention it-as 
to me an unfavorable index, His doctrine should 
be tried, and stand or fall, upon i intrin- 
sic character. It is hard, however, to pass 
judgment upon it, previously to its being well 
understood, How far Mr. F. dissents from 
Dr. C. it is impossible for me to! determine. 
Does Mr. F, intend to deny -thit there is 
‘an order of Nature,’ similar to what Dr. C. 
has described, and which iscludes one estab- 
lished concatenation of causes and effects, based 
on the most simple and efficient principles, bring- 
ing forth whatever comes to pass, special inter- 
positions of Divine Power excepted? Mr. 
F. finds so much fault with this ‘ onler of _Na- 
ture,’ that it would seem just to understand him 
as denying it. He says, it is too mechanical ; 
that it makes the works of God too femiliar to 
us (and yet that it removes God {oo far off) 
and God as working, not direetly, but through 
the medium of a machine, so thet events of 
Providence are God’s acts, only in @ secondary 
sense. He would regard every nitural phe- 
nomenon as an immediate manifestation of the 
Deity. And to establish this doctrine he quotes 
Mr. Dugald Stewart as saying that we do not 
know that what we call the course of things, 
causes and effects, are any thing more, or other, 
than antecedents and consequents. When 
Dugald Stewart said that, he cast forth, dark- 
ness and not hight ; he spoke, not as a philosopber 
but as a mystic; he placed a stumbling block, 
instead of laying a stepping stone for our feet. 
Every philosophical man, in the world; and, 
every common-sensed man, assumes the fact 
that causation, in the usual sense of the 
word, is a reality, and that the effects of it | 
are a matter of necessity : that heat will, of ne- 
cessity, moderate cold; and that cold will mod- 
erate heat: that one pound, in one scale of an 
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not a moral existence. Without the one, he | 
can know nothing; and without the other, be 
cai enjoy, love, fothing. Without both in 
union, there is nothing in him, rational, moral, 
dignified, or God-like. The mission of our 
Lord Jesus Christ was, obviously, designed to 
bless and save men by means of the influences. 
of truth; acting, through the medium of the 
understanding, upon their mora] sensibility. 


ing passages of ‘the Gospel. John, viii. 32; 
xvit, 17; xv. 3; xviii. 37, and in many other 
parts of the Bible, And, indeed, the faith, of 
which, in the Scriptures so high account is 
made, is a belief in the truth. . [tis powerful 
and salutary because truth is its object; truth 
is ite foundation. And it is the understanding, 
and that only, which has any intercourse with 
truth, To any thing else utterly powerless; 
non-entity. If man were not intellectual, truth 
could net touch him ; and if it were not in the 
Order of Nature that man’s seusibility, his 
dispositions, his heart, can be reached and mod- 
ified only through the medium of his understand- 
_ing, truth could do him no good. His new 
birth could not be effected, as it is, by the in- 
fluences of ‘ the incorruptible seed of the word’ 
of truth. But I must close this communication; 
and will do it, by stating, that I am enamored 
with Mr Furnese’s ‘ Treatise’ up to the ix. chap. 
and, then, though retaining my sdmiration for 
the man, [ am confounded at his doctrine. 
Hampton Falls. 8. F. 





An unpercetvep Dancer.—One day Mr. 
Cecil called upon one of his hearers, whom 
he knew to be prospering in his worldly affairs; 
‘Il am concerned,’ said he,*to hear that you 
are getting into danger.’ ‘What danger ?’ in- 
quired the astonished hearer, ‘ You are grow- 
ing rich.” The man took the hint, and escaped 
the snare. — Lei/child’s Counsels. 

FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
INFLUENCE OF YOUNG LADIES. 


March 10th, 1839.—For a long time the 
fluctuating minds of men, have been undecided 





even ballance will be an exact counterpoise to | 
a pound in the other; that an even mixture of | 
| white and black will produce a gray color ;! 
that the single division of a thing makes two) 
parts, and cannot make three or four: that the ; 
falling of rain necessarily moistens the earth, | 
and could not, as Mr. F, intimates, produce | 
drought. 
the connection between some causes and their | 
effects (those for instance mentioned above); 
then doubtless the fact is universal, Why | 
should jit not be so? We could have no | 
‘order of nature’ without it. In what else | 
could the work of creation have consjsted, but 
in the communication of real investments, ten- 
dencies, powers? If God have invested the 
elements of metter and mind with actual pro- | 
perties, then they possess actual powers, and 
these powers must necessarily produce their 
proper effects, On this ground, there is a real 
‘order of natare ;’ but on any other ground, the 
idea of such a thing is but a dream; and all 
{men and the werld they fancy themselves to live 
in, are ‘ but such things as dreams are made of.’ ; 








the same of Astronomy, Chemistry and_of all 


and there is no pussibility of settling them 
again. 

But does Mr F. really believe that there is 
no Order of Nature? Notwithstanding his 
mystical suggestions to the contrary, he, at 
length, comes out, in full embodiment, on the 
ground of its reality. He @ijl have an Order 
of Nature, and that too, of a more useful de- 
scription; more strong, more extended, more 
perfect. He represents that the old Order of 
Nature proved to bea failure. It needed special 
interpositions. Mr, F. will have one, so entire 
as to supercede this necessity. It shall ac- 
complish every thing, that ever has been, is 
now, and ever shall be. ‘The most astonishing 
miracles shall be its bandy work, In this Order 
of Nature, mind is inverted with such a control 
over matter, that faith shall do more than 
actually remove mogntains; it shall convert 
the limpid of the fountaim into the rosy of the 
vine ; change the sightless eyeballs into clear 
organs of vision; impotent limbs instantly into 
sound ones; inveterate diseases into health; 
the raging tempest into ‘a great calm;’ cause 
the sun in the heavens to stand stil]; and 
transform a dead body into ativing soul, All 
these are no immediate ‘ manifestations of God,’ 
but literally the work of faith; the achieve- 
ments of mind over matter, agreeably to the 
Order of Nature. One thing is no more super- 
natural than another. While every thing is 
wonderful, it, nevertheless, is ordinary; it is 
incourse, Mr. F, is offended at the thought 
of God’s having an occasion to work a 
miracle. It is beneath his dignity. 

Sol remember, some forty years ago, thought 
and wrote one Thomas Paine. He said, ‘every 
thing is a miracle; and yet I believe in none. 
And he, who makes the Deity a worker of mira- 
cles reduces Him to the charactr of a show- 
man,’ And Paine said this for the purpose of 
impugning the doctrine of scripture-miracles, 
He would have an Order of Nature which should 
have no use for them. But [ have farther to 
inquire ; Does Mr. F’s Order really exclude 
miracles? Did this Order of Nature produce 
such endowments as rested ot: Jesus Christ; 
the prophets and the Apostles? If not, then 
they were specially endowed. And Mr. F. 
plainly intimates this. And. if so, then these 
endowments were technically miraculous; aud 
Mr. F’s Order of Nature, at length comes out 
to be as real a failure, as the one ha has heartily 
scorned and exploded. 

Mr F. judges it to be unworthy of God to do 
a work for the purpose of convincing the un- 
derstanding of 2 man; the understanding, 
which is not the highest faculty of Ais nature, 
‘T have,’ says he, ‘a higher nature than my 
reason; I can love the beautiful, the true, the 
perfect.” Mr F. is surely in a mistake, if he 
judges that a moral nature can exist without an 
understanding. It is by thie faculty, that the 
mind discerns truth, and distinguishes it from 
falsehood, Without an intellect, no distinction 
ean be apprekended; no knowledge can be 
possessed, Our sensibility gives us sensations, 
and that is all, But sensations, (neither the 
mental nur the corporal) do not constitute know!l- 
edge. A soul without an understanding, can 
know nothing at all; not even its own exist- 
ence, It is man’s intellectual nature that en- 
ables him to know truth; to note distinctions, 
differences, identities, &c. Without it, he 
‘could have no idea of the needful, the good, the 
beautiful, the true. The plain fact is that man’s 
moral nature is a combined faculty, of intellect 





If there he a manifest. necessity in " 


'The science of Geology is but a dream; and! 


philosophy. The foundations are broken up, | 


whether to grant the fairer sex, the enviable 
privilege of public speaking, and the much de. 


This sentiment is clearly taught in the follow- | 


one to talk to him?’ Give me those who are 
too stupid to do evil—and let me ask—whose 
is the fault, if the rising generation, are great- 


‘were? [tis woman’s—w:th her rest the blame, 
and dearly as love my sex, { will be the last 
to shield her, from the censure she deserves. 
It ig not long, since I talked with a young friend, 
whom I once esteemed, and who, I was sorry 
to see, had adopted the manners and dress of 
the fashionable coterie, to which he belonged. 
‘Have you noambition to excel?’ I exclaimed, 
‘No desire to be useful to your race? what 
were you made for? Certainly not, to flourish 
an ebony cane—not to sprinkle yourself with 
cologne or orange-flower—not to bow grace- 
fully ‘or to sigh softly,—not to talk like « 
Euphuist to your female friends, or to dance 
well on a spring floor, No! you are an im- 
mortal being, and why debase your natural 
faculties, why degrade a mind sensible of its 
responsibilities thus utterly ?’ * Just listen one 
moment,’ he replied, ‘the principal aim of 
every young man, isto gain the favor and 
esteem, of the females with whom he associates, 
—I regret to say, that upright intention and a 
sober carriage will not do this for him—he sees 
these machines of wire and pasteboard, the joint 
production of a French dancing master, anda 


his folly, _ Believé me, if you young ladies 
would scorn such puppyism, if you would ex- 
press your unqualified dislike of affectation, 
and hypocrisy, if you would neither talk nor 
walk, nor sing, nor waltz, with those whose 
principles were not as unexceptionable, as the 
cut of their coats, you would remodel society, 


breasts, and we should begin to believe that it 
is possible to exist without the actual possession 
of five thousand a year, You tell me,’ he con- 
tinued, * that the present aristocracy in this 
city, is one of industrious capitalists, it consists 
of men who have risen from destitution, to 





sired right of suffrage—or to reduce it to the 
necessity of seeking, by the bed of the suffer- 
ing, and the cradle of the infant, the extended 
influence of which it isso ambitious. [| have 
heard many discuss this subject, I have listened 
to the misguided advocate of that social and 
political chaos, which would place woman in 
the pulpit, or on the battle-field. [ have lent 
an attentive ear to the narrow-minded and 
prejudiced supporter of Oriental oppression, 
who would condemn her to perpetual confine- 
ment to the nursery or the kitchen, but I have 
never heard her appropriate sphere of duties so 
justly defined, or so nebly vindicated—her daily 
increasing influence so generously acknow|- 
edged, as by the Rev. Mr. Upham of Salem in 
a discourse which he delivered this morning, 

before the West Paiish. ‘If the world is re- 
trograding instead of advancing,’ said he, ‘as 
some pretend, though as I believe, without 
sufficient grounds, it is woman who is to blame 
—hers is the responsibility, and to the suspen- 
sion, or the perversion of her influente, it is 
owing.’ And having pointed out how this in- 
’ fluence may be exerted by the wife, the mother 
and the sister, having shown how deeply it is 
felt by the fireside, and at the primary school, 
during youth and manhood. he alluded in a gen- 
eral manner to the wide dominion which she 
inherits in general society, and to the means 


fine ite character; but as he did not dwell long 
upon this division of his subject, | would offer 
8 few reflections—upon the power exerted by 
a young and even inexperienced female in so- 
ciety,—upon that power as exerted over those 
of the other sex. It does not seem proper that 
one whose rank is high, who is surrounded by 
all the advantages which wealth can bestow, 
should refuse to mingle in fashionable life, be- 
Cause its flippant amusements are uncongenial 
to her spirit, or its chilling ceremonials unat- 
tractive to her imagination. Even ijn the ball- 
room or at the opera, her mind may vive the 
tone to the conversation, and exert its influence 
over the minds of her companions—is it not bet- 
ter, that she should occasionally join their cir- 
cles, and do what she may to elevate their con- 
ceptions of pleasure and profit? Besides an 
intercourse with what is termed ‘the world’ 
gives polish to the manner, and a better oppor. 
tunity for the study of men and things, than 
can be found otherwise. But this difficulty 
once over, how shall she regulate her conduct, 
s0 as to give no encouragement to vice or levi- 
ty? A pure and thoughtful female, may do 
nothing wrong herself, may disseminate only 
the principles necessary to spiritual vitality, but 
if she does not practise what she teaches she 
exerts no steady influence. She whe sins 
against her own theory, is but a poor preacher, 
so if the female who exclaims against fashiona- 
ble foliies, who acknowledges that he whose 
boast it is, that he has never read his Bible, and 
he who triumphs over the victims of his own 
passion, are alike the objects of her contempt 
and aversion—does a positive injury to the cause 
she espouses, if at the same time she lavishes 
her smiles upon the profligate, and admits the 
attentions of the prodigal. ‘My dear Ellen!’ 
1 once exclaimed, te a young companion, who 
had been flirting and smiling witha French- 
slippered—Paris-gloved youth—the very pic- 
ture of innocent gajety,‘do you know with 
whom you have been talking so merrily ? do you 
know that he is a dissipated gambler, a libertine, 
a—’ ‘Hush! hush!’ she exclaimed playfully 
putting her hand upon her mouth, and glancing 
towards him, ‘who could withstand so fascinat- 
ing a smile, so graceful an address!’ My 
heart rose to my lips. I felt for my sex— 
Young, beautiful, enthusiastic, Ellen possessed 
an influence, which. she exerted only for evil! 
‘And so, for a graceful address, young girl! 
you will condescend to smile upon the de- 
bauchee, and countenance crimes whose very 
name, would bring the indignant blush to your 
cheek! Oh! turn coldly from those whose 
conduct you cannot conscientiously approve, 
and let them see by your manner that you do 
not consider them proper associates for the 
‘Young and innocent, let them fee] their inferi- 
ority to the virtuous, and sink into the obscurity 
they merit, There are many who deserve 
your esteem, many who are anxiously striving 
to do well, and uniformly, successfully, resist- 
ing the temptations, to which ag collegians 
and youthful citizens, they are exposed ;—but 
who droop on their lonely way—whose hearts 
fail—and whose spirits flag—for they find that 
the young and fair regard thuse who have gaih- 
ed an attractive and degagee air, from theit 
very intimacy with vice, with that approbation 








and sensibility. Separate them, and man is, 


. 


which should be theirs alone! See! there is 


which he should use to exalt, ennoble and re- 


cise of every menta! and physical faculty, 
that their industry, their talents, their perse- 
| verance, their success, have secured them the 
respect of their fellow-citizens, but you say that 
| a similar class must arise and take their place, 
| for their fashionable sons will never fill it— 
| they are to come into immediate possession of 
the wealth which their parents, have earned so 
hardly. They will squander it—and why ? 
because they are too indolent to accumulste for 
themselves, or to use what they have for the 
benefit of others. And why are they indolent 
you ask—it is for you to answer the question, 
Where is the youthful female who encourages 
them to be active, by an all-powerful example, 
_ who points out the way to honorable fame ? 
It 1s really impossible to find out in what 
way our ladies occupy theirtime, Often have I 
asked a young girl, when I have heard her 
complaining that she had not time for this or 
that, what were her usual employments. Her 
answer? ‘* Why! she could not exactly tell, 
she neither wrote nor read, nor worked, nor 
conformed the common usages of society, but 
she eat a little, played a little, sang a little, 
drew a little.’ 
truly! but itis the life ied by thousands of 
your sex, and believe me, my friend, until you 
give us a motive for exertion we shall be very 
well contented to remain what we are.’ 
What could I do, but blush, and be silent? 
Cc. 








FOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 
ORIGINAL HYMN. 
composed for, and sung at the Dedication of the New 


Meeting-house of the Independent Congregational 
Society in Waltham. 


Eternal Spirit ! God supreme! 

Thou, whom the heavers cannot contain, 
On us, O condescend to beam, 

And with thy presence fill this fane. 


To thee this temple we have reared ; 
Here wilt thou deign to place thy name, 
Worthy to be by all revered, 

Who from thy hand their lineage claim. 


Here may thy servants ever meet, 
Devote to Thee one day in seven, 
Together hold communion sweet, 
And find this house the gate of heaven. 


Forever guard thy little flock, 
“ Who may these courts hereafter tread, 
O give them water from the Rock, 
And feed them with the living Bread. 


Here may religion’s spirit reign, 
Spirit of meekness, truth and love, 
That we may hope to share again 
Thy favor in the realms above. 














CHRISTIAN REGI STER. 


BOSTON, MARCH 16, 1839. 








CARDINAL CHEVERUS. 

Our Readers may remember that we noticed 
the publication, in this city, of a part of the Life 
of this eminent individual, translated from the 
French of J. Huen-Dubourg, by Mr. E. 
Stewart, 

Several critiques upon this work were pub- 
lished in the daily newspapers-and one in the 
Register, in which several errors of M. Du- 
bourg were exposed, and that gentleman was 
handled, with no little severity, 

James Munroe and Co, have recently sent us 
the complete work, which they have published 
in a very reat and well printed volume. 

This volume contains a preface by the 
Translator, and also an Appendix, which em. 
bodies the result of his careful investigation of 
those statements of Dubourg which required 
confirmation or explanation, 

The Translator says, 


Whatever estimate be set upon the value of 
some of the authorities there cited, | am persua- 
ded, that, upon inspection, every candid and in- 
telligent mind will at once acquit. the biogra- 
pher of the charge of fabrication and wilful mis- 
statement ; a charge brought against him, in 
certain of the Boston journals, since the publi- 
cation of the first two Books of this Translation 
Knowing the high estimation for piety and ine 
tegrity in which M. Dubourg was held, both in 
Bordeaux and in Paris, and having myself ob- 





er fops—fools! if you. will,..than..their fathers... 


London milliner—is successful, and he emulates © 


you would excite laudable ambition in our — 


affluence, by the exercise, the continued exer- ; 


A profitable life she led of it, ; 


¢ 


served that be enjoyed the confidence and inti, 

iendship of Cardinal Cheverus, it wa, 

rp, that I noticed, in the respectable 

alluded to, strictures so deeply affee. 

honesty, and the truth and credibility 

of his narrative. That these strictures are jp 

the main unfounded, I cannot entertain a dou - 

anc, so for as they are directed against partie. 

ular statements as to matters of “fact, } think 

the evidence furnished im the Appendix abun 
dantly proves them so, 


Upon examining the Appendix, and weighing 
‘the considerations presented im the Preface, we 
must confess that we have been bed to entertain 
‘a higher estimation of Dubourg’s work, then we 
had formed on a first perusal. The objections 
which have been brought against the veracity 
of the writer are toa great extent removed, 
It is clearly proved that the biographer had, in 
the main, good authority for bis statements, aj. 
though he has exaggerated and over colores 
his facts, and stretched his inferences deyosa 
their legitimate extent. 
| The Book is interesting and instructive. 

DEATH OF DR. COOPER. 


' A late Southern paper announces the deatly 
of Dr. Thomas Cooper of South Carolina, a 
the advanced age of eighty. 

This gentleman has been widely known both 
in Europe and America, and much distinguished 
as a scholar and a man of science. He has filled 
several insportant offices. He was once a Judge 
in Pennsy}yania, and afterwards a Professor and 
subsequently the President of the South Caro. 
lina college. After having resigned the latter 
office he was appointed by the Legislature of 
8. C. to the work of arranging and publishing 
‘an edition of the Statutes at large of that state. 

The friends of religion have had occasion to 
, regret the opinions which he entertained and 
expressed on that most important of all subjects, 
| We could have wished, for his fame and his in- 
fluence, that this stigma had not been affixed to 
his name. He possessed some geod qualities of 
mind and heart, but was deficient in the crown- 
ing excellence of human character, and has 
justly received the censure of good men. 








{ 





TRUE CHARITY. 

One of the most beautiful instances of the 
considerate kindness of true charity with which 
we are acquainted is that of the benevolent 
Dr. Wilson of England. He once discovereda 
clergyman at Bath who, as he was informed, 
was sick and poor, and at the same time op- 
pressed with the care of maintaining a numer- 
ous family. Inthe evening he gave a friend 
fifty pounds, requesting he would deliver it in 
the most delicate manner, and as from an un- 
known person. The friend replied, ‘! will 
wait upon him early in the morning.’ You will 
oblige me, sir, by calling directly. Think of 
what importance a good night's rest may be to 
that poor man. 





SEMINARIES FOR THE EDUCATION oF 
> TEACHERS. 


While so much 18 heerd in praisc of the ex- 
periments which are commencing in this com- 
munity for the education of Teachers, it may 
not be useless to attend to remarks of sensible 
men, who take a different and unfavorable view 
of them. . 

We have received an address on the subject 
of Popular Education, which was delivered at 
the annus] commencement of East Tenessee 
College, Sept. 12, 1838, by Joseph Estabrook, 
A. M. President of that Institution, the author 
of which is in favor of turning public and legis. 
lative attention in his own State, rather to the 


-| Institutions already existing than to the estab. 


lishment of new ones. The latter proposal, he 
considers, though ‘ specious in theory and very |) 


tended with insuperable objections.’ The most © 
important of his remarks upon the subject are | 
here copied, Some will think the President’s © 
notions heretical and censurable, 


To collect and bring together such facilities, | 
advantages, &c., as are necessary to the prop- 
er degree of literary excitement, will require | 
an amount of expenditure equal to the endow- 
ment of a College. The Institution, if worth any 
thing, must be, in essence, a College, though 
under a differentname. And if we had the 
means, I should question the policy of with- 
drawing from the older seminaries tho influence 
which is raising them to distinction, to the con- 
fidence of the community, in order to concen- 
trate it about new ones; or, in other words, 
to pull down with one hand to build up with 
the other. We shall do more than this ; there 
will be such a division of interest as to nevtr?- 
lize or paralize all. 

Seminaries, founded exclusively for the edu- 
cation of common school teachers do not suit the 
present condition of this section of the coun- 
try. If our population, like that of Prussia, 
were so numerous, andemployment so differ! 
that multitudes would esteem it a favor to be- 
come teachers of this class for life, and at ® 
moderate compensation, we might adopt her 
system, educate teachers and give them a pen- 
sion for-life, after a given length of service, % 
she has done. Her system, though beautiful, 
and perfect in its place, neither suits our cit- 
cumstances, nor our form of government. Such 
seminaries for the other sex are highly useful 
and succeed well; because they sspire to n° 
higher employment than that for which they © 
are educated. But a young man in this coun — 
try, where so many attractive avocations pres 
ent themselves, who aims at nothing farther a 
than to become a common school teacher for — 
life, would seldom be worth having. How, ther, | 
can we possibly. need seminaries, exclusively _ 
to train youth for professions which they will — 
not follow? The remarks of a New-York editor | 
of much experience and talent, in reply to the 
inquiries of a gemieman of the West, on the 
subject of teachers, give us the views winch 
are there entertained. ‘ The hest teachers, 
says the writer,‘ for common schools, are young 
men, &c. who do not intend to purgue that bu- 
siness for life; but are preparing themselve’ 
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SS 
for some higher station. The children whom 
they teach, catch something of their lofty hopes 
and intentions, and are the better for it; We 
never saw 8 professional common school-mas- 
ter for life who was good for any thing.’ Itis 
possible, [ doubt not, to make common school 
teaching a profession ; but nothing short of the 
power of the Prussian Monarch, or the Trea. 
sury of the United States would accomplish it, 
The institutions already established in our 
State, beng adapted to the avocations and cir- 
cumstances of the country, seem to me, on that 
account, to be far preferable for the proposal 
object ; and, by making use of them, we adopt 
a plan which, inevery instance, has been emi- 
nently successful, instead of launching out into 
the untried ocean of experiment. If the Col- 
lege do its duty, the proper qualification, the 
proper spirit, will go thence to the Academy, 
from the Academy to the common school ; each, 
in turn, will harmoniously perform its appropi- 
ate office in the grand work of advancing edu- 
cation. When thisisdone, should there still 
be a deficiency of teachers, we may with pro- 
priety and advantage increase the number of 
our Academies, or establish separate schools 
for their education, as circumstances may re- 
duire, But I repeat, let us first use the Insti- 
tutions already established, make them what 
they should be, before we add to the numher. 


POMPEII, ROME &c. 
Extracts from a Private Letter. 

* * * * Accompany me, if you please from 
Paris, let us make a rapid journey through the 
south of France until we reach the Rhone, 
and here I will embark alone on board the gov- 
ernment steam frigate. Nothing of the kind 
can be more beautiful than a passage down 
this river, its banks covered with vineyards, 
sometimes running through a chain of hills, the 
tops of each capped with old fortresses, making 
a complete line of defence for miles ; then pas- 
sing among lovely valleys, and beautiful ravines, 
covered with villages, some situated at the bot- 
tom, and others at the sides of the hills; every 
turn in the river varying the scene, On my 
way I passed the place where Hannibal crossed, 
and saw also some ancient Roman bridges, till 
finally I found myself at Marseilles, and em- 
barked, for the first time, on the Mediterranean ; 








which is indeed a beautiful sea, its shore in- 
dented with little bays, into which its tideless | 
waters sweetly and quietly roll, giving one (on 
a sunny day) a perfect idea of peace. * * * * 
My first night on boarc was under a full moon, 
and in the morning I saw the ‘ sun-rise beaut - 
ful beyond all the poet has told,’ the clouds at 
the horizon appearing like floating Islands of 
gold, while on the opposite side rose the Alps, 
whose tops were covered with snow, beautiful- 
ly white and shining in the sun. * * * * Stop- 
ped at ‘Genoa the superb’ and after a long de- | 
tention by the health officers, was allowed to | 
Jand, they (careful souls) taking our passports 
with a long pair of tongs, and then pulling off | 
to a good distance in their boats while they ex- 
amined them,—what were they afraid of, (the fil- 
thy dogs) they were the safe party. Genoa ni 
indeed a city of Palaces. Visited a fine garden 
filled with foreign. plants and trees, and in an 
artificial grotto, was pleased at seeing a statue | 
of Washington. Saw in a church the ashes of | 
St John, which females are not allowed to see, 
because one of that sex, demanded his head. | 
This relique the inhabitants think, insures them | 
the protection of Heaven; they, quite forget- 
ting however, that they stole it from their less 
powerful neighbors. On the priest’s being as- 
sured by my lying valet, that I was good Cath- | 
olic, I was allowed to look at a vase, given by 
the Queen of Sheba to Solomon, Visited ma- 
ny palaces, which abound with splendid paint- 
ings. After three days sailing, passing the Ir- | 
land of Elba on our way, we entered the lovely 
bay of Naples, with Vesuvius at one end, puf- | 
fing out volumes of smoke, being now in a par- | 
tial state of eruption. 

Visited Pompeii and saw the city that has 
been buried during 1800 yesrs, existing just as | 
it did when overwhelmed by the cinders of | 
Vesuvius. Here are splendid Mosaic floors, 
and fine paintings on the walls descriptive of | 
the different purposes for which the rooms were | 
used; a dining room for instance is ornamated | 
with game, fish &c—the kitchen with culinary | 
vessels, done in a rougher manner than the} 
others. In the centre of the court in each 
stands the place used for collecting rain water, | 
and the marks of the cords by which it was} 
drawn up, are plainly visible in the marble. | 
Ssw the house of a Dramatic Poet, the walls of | 
which are covered with representations of his 
evn pieces. Went into a baker’s shop, which 
remains as it did, when he served his last cus- 
tomer. (The identical bread taken from this 
shop, I saw in the Museum at Naples.) Visi- 
ted many ancient Tombs, which are built on 
the surface, not under ground, and contain the 
vasee for the ashes of the dead. Noticed the 
tubes passing up through the pedestals of the 
Ancient Oracles, by which the Priests made 
them speak. Was shown the little sentry box 
at the outside of the gate, in which the sentry 
was found with his shield and sword, and near 
this is the Hotel, where strangers lodged who 
arrived after the gates were shut, Went into 
the workshops of many ancient artisans, and 








passed along the street formerly occupied by 
goldemiths, figures emblamatical of the different 
professions, being carved in stone over the doors. 
Visited also the dwellings of poets, princes, and 
‘arriors, and was told (in many cases) their 
very names; in fact I seemed to be living with 
them, so perfect are the remains. In the side- 
walk of one of the houses is wrought with 
beautiful variegated stones the word ‘welcome’, 
and in the inside of the gate the patting ben- 
ediction of « Good bye.’ 

* * * T could entertain you for many weeks 
in describing to you my experience of an ascent 
of Vesuvius, and of a night on the mountains. 


| myself in the chapel, where I saw the most 





* * * The next day | visited a city destroyed 


— aan ee —e 


by an earthquake, saw some of the houses un+ 
derthe sea and others on the tops of hills. 
Saw the temple of Scrapis which was for sev- 
eral centuries under the sen, but 1s now nearly 
a half a mile from the shore: here are the pla- 


ces in the marble columns, where the sea in- 
Sects bored in—just at the top of the water. 


This place is fitted up as a bathing establish- 
ment, the warm (or rather hot water) being 
supplied by streams boiling from the sides of 
the hill. It must have been a splendid place 
once, but like all ancient remains of this sort; 
it has been robbed of its decorations. Near 
this is a mountain which, like Jonah’s gourd 
came in a night—no doubt much to the aston- 
ishment of the neighbors. Went into Nero’s 
baths, which are long subterranean passages, 
filled with steam, coming from hot water, at the 
inside of a hill. The vicinity of Naples being 
volcanic, abounds in wonders too numerous to 
mention. 

* * * ® Passing over the Pontine marshes 
and through the district so long the terror of trav- 
ellers (on account of the Banditti) I arrived safely 
at Rome—yes, [ am at Rome, ancient, classical 
Rome, have waiked inthe palace of the Cesars, 
seen the tombs of Scipio and Nero—visited 
Nero’s house (2 to 3 miles in length) and seen 
the spot where this funny gentleman *‘ fiddled, 
The Colliseum and 


have passed many 


when Rome was on fire.’ 
Pantheon I visit daily; 
hours at the lovely villas in this vicinity, where 
organs are played, birds sing, and angels blow 
trumpets, all by water, and where thousands of 
little jet d’eaus etart suddenly out from beneath 
your feet, rising to a great height in the air, 
being set in motion by machinery—have wan- 
dered among ancient columns and ruins, and 
Saturn, Mercury, and Jupiter, are to me as 
household gods, 

As l was one day walking along the street 
that leads to St Peter’s, I saw a splendid coach 
whose glittering ornaments almost out-shone the 
sun, followed by many lesser luminaries, but 
all most splendid. Being desirous to know 
what Potentate it was, I inquired, and learned 
it was the Pope. Making my way through ea 
guard of soldiers with drawn swords, | found 


ridiculous mommery ever enacted, the most im- 
portant part of which seemed to be, the Cardi- | 
nals kneeling to the Virgin Mary, then to the 
Pope—no one approaching him excepting on 
their knees, in which position he was gracious- 
ly pleasea to allow them to kiss his toe. What 
(thought I) can this be the representative of one 
who when he was on the Earth told his disci- 
ples to have no care for their raiment, and who 
himself passed meekly through the crowd and 
on foot, who was styled the Prince of Peace, 
and whose words were, ‘all those who take the 
sword, shall perish by the sword ;’ and finally, 
who died commanding bis servants to imitate 
his life. I left the place repeating the second 





and third commandments, and thinking if the| 
Savior was again to visit the earth, he would | 
not knew where to look for his disciples— | 
+ N’importe ’—the Pope keeps the keys of heav. | 


| en attached to his girdle—hope he will aot lose | 


them, for possibly he may find the gate shut | 
when he arrives. [ have seen—in fact what 
have I not seen? I will tell you all, when I re-| 


| tarn, and among the rest will be many aad 


dotes of the wickedness of the Priests, and the 
superstition of the people. 

* * * * On the top of one of the. seven’ 
hille is a beautiful walk said to be the hnest | 
in Europe; every afternoon it is crowded | 
withthe carriages of the English and other, 
strangers —it is a place of great parade and! 
show. I noticed on many ancient columns, 
deep incisions where the Goths cuilassauaaill 
to cast them down, but being two solid, they | 


did not in all cases succeed, 

* * * * Rome hos within its walls 365 
churches—at the head of all stands « St Pe. | 
ter's,’ and as it is imporsible te conceive of the 
joys of Heaven, so is it equally impossible 
to describe St. Peters—In the centre stands 
an altar with 100 lamps continually barning, 
and near it is a bronze figure of St. Peter, | 
with quite a hole in his toe, absolutely kissed | 
through by the devotees, who firmly ne | 
this image come from Heaven—but the truth is | 
—this same Peter, was the Jupiter of the an- 
cients, and the altar was once his throne in| 
tie Pantheon—The Christians have robbed | 
him of his sword, and placed in its stead a 
bunch of keys—thus Jupiter is converted, into! 
a saint.—In one church can be seen the head | 
of St. Paul—and in another his body com- } 
plete, head and all!! I saw the impression 
of two feet in a piece of marble, and was told | 
this was the spot where the Saviour stood when 
he came to Rome to speak with Peles: beviog | 
remained 30 minutes he returned to Jerusa- 
lem!!! On crossing the Colliseum, I read 
the following on a cross, ‘whoever kisses 
this cross, may do what he wishes for 200 
days.’ Comment is unnecessary. But enough 
—I am now luxuriating on green figs—mel- 
Jons, pomegrantes &¢. Six oranges for one 
cent——and delicious grapes for half acent per- 
pound—the gardens are filed with roses—and 
the fields with wild flowers—I never shall 
forget with what extacy of delight [I first saw 
an orange grove, it is decidedly the finest 
sight, in the vegetable kingdom. The weather 
is so warm that, meg and boysare daily bath- 
ing in the water. And yet this lovely climate, 
and this luxuriant spot are wasted on a lazy su- 
perstitious theiving race. 

In my note book I find the following lines, 


hastily penciled during my visit at Pompcii. 





The morning sun rose bright and clear ; 
A sudijen tempest filled the air. 

The wondering people stood with fear, 
It fell—and all was silent there. 


} not stop to discuss questions of state. 


claim for military services in the late war. 





OHRISTIA 3 
——— anes - 
A gain the slumbering City wakes, 
Two thousand years have passed away: 
Again the morning sunlight breaks, 
And brings their darkest deeds to day. 


And when the Eternal sun shall rise 
We, like the beried City too,. 
Belore the strangers of the skies 
Must stand with all Jife’s deeds tn view. 
3. 8. W. 





[Correspondence of the Register.] 
THE EXCLUSIVE SPIRIT IN SYRACUSE. 

The young men of the village were about forming 
a total abstinence temperance society, and proposed 
to hold their meeting at the Unitarian Chapel. The 
several clergymen, were requested te give notice of 
it to their respective congregations, and were fur- 
nished with written notices. Only one of them was 
read—and that by Mr Avery, ‘ the Pastor of a little 
band,’ who not long sinco, being tired of réligious 
aristocracy, broke off from the Presbyterian Church, 
and organized themselves into a separate Society. 
The Presbyterian, Baptist and Episcopalian clergy- 
men declined reading the notice, and appointed 
meetings on the same evening. 

I mention this to show you what an illiberal and 
unkind course is sometimes taken by the professed 
champions of truth, temperance, and order. Young 
men may not propose to reformn and become temper- 
ate unless they form such resolutions withia Ortho- 
dox walls. Thisis but a step removed from sus- 
taining opinions by law ; the next is enforcing them 
by physical power. We are glad that a better state 
of things prevails in many places. 





(From our Correspondent at Washington.) 
No. XIII. 
Washington, D. C., March 7th, 1839. 

Mr Editor,—I would have sent you before now an 
account of the closing scenes of Congress, had I not 
been very much fatigued by attendance upon the 
ensuing sessions. You are probably aware that the 
Message of the President respecting the troubles in 
Maine and the action of Congress consequent upon 
it occupied much of the time that had been counted 
on for the ordinary business of the two Houses. In 
the House of Representatives, the Committee on 
Foreign Aflars made their report early on Friday 
morning. The debate upon the bill which they re- 
ported occupied the greater part of twodays. The 
magnitude of the questions ezcited an intense inter- 
est. The debate was earnest and absorbing, not 
from the collisions of parties, but from the momen- 
tous nature of the subject. There was a remarkable 
unanimity of feeling. All seemed to think and to 
feel that we had been deeply injured, that it now 
became them to provide an effectual remedy ;—and 
that as they approached the last resort of nations, it 
behoved them to act with all due deliberation. It 
was, indeed, a most interesting spectacle to behold 
them, under the influence of deep yet subdued ex- 
citement, discussing the question of peace or war. 
I was myself surprised at the harmony which seem- 
ed to be generated all at ence, amongst men who 
had been in almost constant conflict. Still more 
surprised was I at the threatening tones of our own 
delegation—and that the eldest shonld appear least 
peaceably inclined’ Though the evils of war were 
acknowledged, in passing, and their occurrence de- 
precated, yet it was manifest their thoughts were 
chiefly occupied with arms. I was the more sur- 
prised at this, because the occasion did not then 
seem to call for violent measures, nor does it now. 
Nothing but precipitancy or a heated imagination 
and heated passions could bring on a war. Perhaps 
it will be said, my thoughts were no less tnasse@ thant | 
theirs,—that they were exclusively bent upon peace 
—and that through an ignoble love of ease I would 
see national honor sacrificed. I am not asharbed to 
confess, that the blessings of a quiet and prosperous 
state seein to me far more eligible than the glories 
of war; that the honor of a nation seems far better 
consulted in the maintenance of amicable relations, 
even at vast pecuniary sacrifices, than in the de- 
struction of its commerce, the slaughter of its citi- 


go Bem nw 


House, and they adourned sine die. The Senate did 


REGISTER. 


not adjourn till 4 : 

Thus ‘has the 25th Congress terminated, About 
two-hundred and fiity bills have been passed this 
session, only one of which, excepting the appropria- 
tion bills, is of much public interest, mean the de- 
fence bill. Most of the members have now left the 
city. They dispersed about as speedily as boys let 
loose from school, The city appears really dull. 
Conversation, to be sure, is still oecupied with recent 
events. The most interesting topic is the appoint- 
ment of a special minister to England. I have been 
informed on good anthority that a minister will cer- 
tainly be sent; who, is still a secret. 

Your friend, VraTor. 

P. 8. I ought to have men tioned, that though 
the House refused, on Saturday evening, to pass a 
‘resolution to adjourn to 10 o’clock on Sunday morn- 
ing, yet after sitting till 4 o'clock of that morning, 
they did pass such a resolution, the Senate having 
set them an example. 





EASTERN BOUNDARY. 
WAR-SPIRIT. 


It is highly gratifying to perceive by the 
latest accounts which have reached Boston at 
the time when our. paper goes to press, that 
affairs in regard to the North Eastern Boundary 
are assuming @ more pacific aspect. A war 
with Great Britain, as, indeed, with any nation, 
is to be earnestly deprecated by every good 
citizen of the United States, 

We are not disposed at the present moment, 
to express any opinion with regard to the pro- 
priety and justice of the course pursued by 
Maine. Perhaps it may have been judicious, and 
may end in good, At any rate we are fully 
satisfied that the conduct of the British in re- 
gard to the disputed territory has been cxtreme- 
ly unjust and censurable. 

It is a painful subject of thought that 
there is sq much of the war spirit manifested, 
on occasions, amongst the people of our coun- 
try. But, for one, we sincerely believe that the 
majority of our citizens are entirely opposed to 
war. They love their rights and will maintain 
them: they hate any thing that wears the appear- 
ance of assumption and tyranny on the part of 
Foreign nations and wil] instantly rise wp to repe) 
and putit down: they have a keen sense of na- 
tional honor, and will not suffer it to be violated 
with impunity: but that they, generally,” desire 
open war, and pant for the tented field we can- 
not and will not allow. 


N ORTH THE 


“There are many restless spirits amongst us ; 
many ou prmcipled and incendiary men; many 
pugnaciously disposed, many who thoughtless- 
ly desire excitement without regard to cause or 
consequence—and the voices of such as these 
are still for war—but the deep and sincere cry 
of our people—that which comes from the 
plough-side, and the hearth, the counting room 
and the wozkshop—frem the most substantial, 
pure minded, industrious and reflecting mem- 
bers of our community, is for peace, 


{Correspondence of the Register] 
You will be sorry to learn that our esteemed 
brother Rev Mr Osgood of Sterling, has been 
compelled by long continued ill-health, to ask 
a dismission from his people. He has been a 
faithful and devoted pastor, and his praise is 
in all our Churches, | trust that. his days of 
usefulness are not past. His removal will be 
felt as a calamity, not only by his people, to 
whom he is very dear, but throughout all this 





zens, and the introduction of these demoralizing hab- 
its which follow in the train of armies. But I must 
Suffice it to | 
say that after the Defence Bill, as it has been called, | 
had been under consideration for two days, it finally 
passed the House, at about 9 o’clock on Saturday | 
evening, by a vote of 201 to 6. In thé Senate it was | 
passed unanimously, within an hour and a half after- | 
wards. The whole subject had passed in review be- | 
fore the Senate,—in discussing Mr Buchanan’s res- 
olutions, which embedied the substance of the Pres- | 


} 
| 


ident’s message. 

As soon this subject had been disposed of in the | 
House, a joint resolution was brought forward, that 
the two houses do adjourn to meet at 10 o'clock on 
the 3¢ of March, Sunday. This was negatived. 
They were loath to pass a vote to meet on Sunday, 
yet they would continue to sit until Sunday cate. 
Indeed the state of business was then such that it 
could not possibly be brought to a close on Saturday. 
Many excused the sitting on Sunday, by insisting on 
the unexpected interruption of the war question, I 
suspect, however, that had that question not interven- 
ed, the course of things would have been the same. | 
Had the House in the earlier part of the session ap- 
plied diligently to business, had members refrained 
from making speeches which could answer no pur- 
pose in the House, and were designed only for polit- 
ical effect abroad, more, much more might have been 
done in season and better doue. But even as it was, 
when a vast amount of business was crowded into a 
brief space, much time was wasted upon points of 
order. Members were eager to push forward par- 
ticular bills or resolutions, and dozens would attempt 
to speak at once ; and if a member speaking happen- | 
ed to wander a fittle from his subject, some one 
would sing out order, and the whole house would 
echo to the sound. Even on Sunday evening an at- 
tempt was made to waste time in talking, in order to 
defeat some particular bills. 

Thus was holy time worn away in settling ques- 
tions of state and points of order. Much of the day 
was devoted to the consideration of the Massachusetts 
But it 
fai'ed, although its justice and equity were very 
generally acknowledged.. The House finally acted 
upon most or all of the bills which had been matur- 
ed in that body, though a great many from the Sen- 
ate, chiefly relating to private claims, were left un- 
noticed. An attempt was made in the Senate to es- 
tablish a Board of Claims, but failed. This was ex- 
ceedingly to be regretted; for until some such meas- 
ure is adopted a large body of claimants must go be- 
reft of their rights and without remedy. Many sach 
are doubtless now sufiering, who would be romfor- 
table and happy, were their just demands answered. 

The last hours of Congress presented a scene of 
noise and confusion and undignified impatience, and 
haste to be gone. The scene was far less disorderly 
than has heretcfore been witnessed, yet still suffi- 
ciently so to destroy its dignity: The galleries were 
crowded till a late hour with a multitude anxiously 
watching the stirring scene below, or anxiously 
awviting the fate of measures in which they were 
interested. At about a quarter before two the noise 
was hushed, and the Speaker in a brief, pertinent 
and impressive speech, took his final leave of the 








| region, and especially by the members of the 


Worcester association. 

The Unitarian Societies in this vicinity are 
generally in a prosperous condition. Mr Rob- 
inson had a unanimous invitation from the So- 
ciety in Medfield, and they have voted with 
greut unanimity to new-model the old Church at 
the estimated expense of $2500. Mr Sanger’s 
Society in Dover, who, it will be recollected lost 
their Church by fire last winter, haye concluded 
to rebuild, and are going about the work in 
earnest. 

A new Church is i] o to be erected this sca- 
son for Mr Storer’s Society in Walpole. 

Surely we ought not despair, nor despond, 
when we witness so many indications of a warm 
interest in our cause, in the Churehes of our 
denomination, But where shall we find minis- 
ters to supply the places made vacant by the 
removal of our beloved brethren? May the 
Lord raise them up and give them a double por- 
tion of his spirit, and send them to the work. 
But from faithless and incompetent shepherds 
may the good Lord preserve his flock. 

Your friend and brother, J. A. 


We are indebted fo the politeness of the Ed- 
itor of the Sandwich Island Gazette for a large 
bundle of his interesting papers, from which we 
may give extracts in our next. 

We notice that he has republished Dr Chan- 
ning’s address on ‘['emperance, 


The Sermon on our first page was placed 
there at the request of several Readers of the 
Register. (VB. 7 par. 7 line, for has read had.) 


N. B- Two or three articles prosaic and po- 
etical are necessarily defered. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


Ambassador to Egniand.—\t has been rumored, 
that the Hon. lohn C. Calhoun has been, or will be 
appointed by the President of the United States 
special ambassador to Great Britain, on the subject of 
the North Eastern Eoundary. The Baltimore Chron- 
icle states, on the authority of a correspondent, at 
Washington, thatthe Maine and New Hampshire 
delegalions had unanimously urged the President to 
confor the appointment on Mr Webster. A still dif- 
ferent aspect seems to’be given to the subject, by 
the following paragraph from the Daily Advertiser 
of the 11th. 

It would appear, from the statement-of Mr, Wil- 
liams, at Portland, who may be presumed to be ac- 


curately informed on this subject, that no appoint- 
ment will be made, until intelligence of recent 





stiashitl iasdineaeeatnoanine mee eetaen a 


proceedings shall heverdeched England, and Mr. 


Stevenson shall have been heard from. 

The Daily Advertiser of the I4th ult seys,— 

A correspondent of the New York Journal of Com- 
merce at Washington, mentions a rumor that Mr. 
Forsyth is to be appointed Special Minister. The 
National Gazette gives a rumor that Mr, Woodbury 
is te receive the appointment, and to be succeeded 
in the Treasury Department by Mr. Cambreleng. 


Important from Maine.—We received by the 
mail last evening, the following Ictter from our cor- 
respondent at Augusta. We have no turther infor- 
mation from the frontier.—Daily Advertiser. 

House of Representatives, Augusta, 
12 o’elock M. Tuesday, March 12. 

A Message from the Governor in relation to the 
Memorandum of Mr Forsyth and Mr Fox. The 
Governor considers the arrangement unsatisfactory 
and unequal, and advises that the military force ot the 
State should not be withdrawn unless the Lt. Gov- 
ernor of New Brunswick shall withdraw his force, 
and the Government of Maine be satisfied that he 
entirely abandons the idea of expelling its forces. 
Gov. Fairfield also resists the recommendation to al- 
low Gov, Harvey concurrent jurisdiction in meas- 
ures of protection to the property on the Aroostook, 
and advises that in case Sir John abaudons his posi- 
tion, and withdraws his military force, that the mili- 
tary force of Maine shall also be withdrawn, and a 
sufficient armed or unarmed civil posse be left on the 
Aroostook for its protection. © 

Ina postscript to the Message, the Governor says 
that he has received « note of a pacific character 
from Sir John Harvey,in which he intimates his 
willingness to enter into arrangements upon the ba- 
sis of the Memorandum of Mr Forsyth and Mr Fox. 
The Message and Sir John Harvey’s note have been 
coinmitted to the Committee on the N. E. Boundary 
and 5000 copies ordered to be printed. 

Mr Whidden of Calais, has just laid upon the table 
two resolves, the purport of which, as near as I could 
understand amid the bustle of the House, is, that 
Maine persist in the policy-and course slre has been 
pursuing in relation to the occtpancy of the disputed 
territory. The resolves are laid upon the table un- 
til 3 o’clock, P. M. 

The Oxtord and Cumberland militia still remain in 
town and have been, this forenoon, maneuvering in 
front of the State House. Gen. Scatt is in town, and 
will, I noderstand, continue here at present. He is 
acting the part of a Pacifieator,-~and it is to be hop- 
ed that his efforts will prove successtul. Notwith- 
standing tbe belligerent aspect of affairs here, 1 am 
still of epinion that war will not result. But still I 
see no probability that Maine will recede one iota 
from the position she has taken. 


Massachusetts Legislature.—In the House of 
Representatives, on Wednesday of last week, the 
committee on the license Jaw, presented the report 
of the majority, which was read. Jt closes by re- 
porting a bill of which the following is a sketch. 

Sec. 1. Prohibits the sale of wine or spirits in 
quantities ot less than five gallons, to be carried away 
at one time. ’ 

Sec. 2. Provides that towns may change this 
quantity to a larger though not te a smaller number 
of gallons, 

Sec. 3. Provides that the violation of the second 
be punished in the same penalty as the first section. 
Sec. 4. Provides that the first section does not ap- 
ply to physicians or innholders’ seiling to travellers; 
no person being considered a traveller who resides 
in the town, 

Sec. 5. Makes attempts at evasion similar to the 
celebrated striped pig scheme, illegal. 

Sec. 6. Prohibits secret selling by means of dumb 
waiters, turning tables, §&c. and makes them illegal. 
Sec. 7. Requires that all victuallers and sellers 
of beer, ale and cider, must have a license; unlicens- 
ed sellers to be fined $20. 

Secs. 8,9, 10. Are formal. 

Two minority reports were also presented, one 
signed by three, aud the other by two members of 
the Commitiece. ? s 
These. several reports, together with the license 
law of 1837, were ordered to be printed, and the 13th 
inst. assigned for the consideration ot the subject. 
The new Militia Bill has passed the House, after 
a protracted debate, without any material amendment. 
The vote stood 189 yeas to 178 nays. 


The Mint.—The coinage at the Mint and its bran- 
ches in 1838 was 15,780,311 pieces valued at $4,206- 
540, ot which 15,336,518 valued at $3,979,217 were 
coined at Philadelphia. 

Of this amount there were of gold 7,200 eagles; 
220,057 halfeagies ; 54,924 quarter eagles ; of silver, 
2,576,000 half dollars ; 882,000 quarter dollars ; 2,394- 
930 din:es ; 2,255,000 half dimes; and of copper, 
6,270,200 cents. 

The desposites of gold, within the year, amounted 
to $1,937,500 of which $435,100 were derived from 
the mines of the United States. 

The deposites of silver amounted to $2,538,200, and 
were derived principally from Mexico and South 
America. 

The branch mint at New Orleans received its first 
deposites of bullion on the 6th of March, and com- 
menced operations immediately afterwards Two of 
the officers and nearly all the workmen of this mint 
being from the North, it was deemed unsafe for them 
to remain in New Orleans during the first sickly sea- 
son.-—Accordingly, leave of absence was granted to 
thei on the Ist of August, and the work was not re- 
sumed till November. The coinage amounted to 
$40,243—all in dimes. 

The branch mint at Charlotte N. C. commenced 
its operations in December, 1837, aud received depos- 
ites of gold to the value of $130,600. The amount 
of coinage has been $34,165, compozed of 12,836 half 
eagles, and 7,894 quarter-eagles, 

The branch mint at Dahlenega, Ga. commenced 
its operatioas in February, and has received deposites 


| of gold to the value of $141,800. The amount of its 


coinage has been $192,915, composed of 20,583 half 
eagles. . 


France and Mezxico.—I\na late New Orleans pa- 
per we have the following. 

It appears from information at the Merchant’s Ex- 
change, that a letter was received by Admiral Dovg- 
las from Mr, Packenham, the English Minister at 
Mexico, stating that there wasa favorable prospect 
of an arrangement of the existing difficulties between 
France and Mexico, and he expected to be in Vera 
Cruz the 24th, for the purpose of holding a conler- 
ence with Admiral Baudin on that subject. Noth- 
ing was known of the terms of adjustment. 

The blockade was strictly enforced by the French 
squadron. 











MARRIAGES. 





~ In Walpole, on the 6th inst. by Rev. Mr Storer. 
Mr Albert Billings, of this city, to Miss Harrict Gil- 
bert. 

In Jonesville, Michigan, Jan. 29, Mr Ransom 
Gardner, formerly of Elbridge N. Y., to Miss Olivia 
A. Smith, formerly of Worcester, Mass. 


DEATHS. 














-In Chelsea, 11th inst. Miss Anna McKown, I6. 
In Charlestown, on the 9th inst. Margaret Hyde, 
only child of James and Ellen M. L. Swan, 1 year 
and 11 months, 








PRIVATE SCHOOL IN CHELSEA. 
HE subscriber begs leave to intorm his friends 
and the pr blic that he proposes to open a private 
school in Chelsea, in which he will be ready to in- 
struct pupils of both sexes, in the Ancient and Mod- 
ern languages as well as the various branches of an 
English Education. 
A few lads can be accommodated with board in 
his own family. The first quarter will commence 
on Monday, April 8th. 
He is permitted to refer te Rev. Dr Tuckerman, 
Rev. Dr Parkman, and Benjamin Shurtleff, M. D. 
HORATIO ALGER. 

march 16 





NTOMOLOGY.—A. Manual of Entomology, 
translated from the German of Dr. Hermann 
Burmeister, by W. E. Shuchard, M. E. S., with 
additions by the author, and original notes and plates 
by the translator. Just received and for sale at 
TICK NOR’S. march 16 


ISS LANDON’S COMPLETE WORKS, in 
Prose and Poetry. For sale at TICK NOR’S, 








corner of Washington and School streets. m 16 


Tee ISH LIFE OF CARD{- © 
4 p93 oa WBRUS, Archbishop Py Bor- 
CUT, 2 mer! { Boston.- be _o 
ae a ranslted rYrben the French, by E. . 
+...) & Portrait;.and an. appendix containing. 
a vindieation of the work Wein cartel i md 
crown octavo, 422- Persons ‘who may have the 
first part of this work, can receive: the work com-- 
plete in-one volume, handsomely: bound in cloth, by 
nacre Sart above. JAMES MONROE ¥ CO, 134 
Washington street. : march 
PENMANSHIP. ’ 
THE STUDY OF YEARS REDUCED To Hovis!’ 
Mt Hand Writing obtained in 12 Lessons 


pats 








R. J: Y¥. TIFT respectfully informs the inhab-- 
itamts of the city of Boston, that he has opened’ 
an Academy for fifteen days only, at the corner of: 
Tremont and Howard streets, (near Concert Hall,); 
to instruct im the art of Writing. Allithose who as- 
pire to become elegant writers, must make immedi- 
ate application. Success guaranted. 
1 have examined several writing books of) Mr 
Tifi’s scholars; and have no hesitation. in saying that’ 
in all I have seem great improvement is manifested.’ 
— Francis Baylies... 
Texms.--Children undér 12 years, $3; over 12° 
and under 16, $5: Ladies and Gentlemen of allt 
ages, $10—payable in advance. march 16.. 


UNDAY SCHOOL GUIDE,—‘ This is one of! 
the most valuable works of-a practical charaeter,. 

which have’ appeared on the subject of Sunda 
Schools. By consenting to be, tov-vse the aathor’s 
own words, ‘exceedingly plain in language, and 
minute in directions,’ he-eseaped in a great measure” 
the besetting sin of The * Guides’ and ‘ Friends’ and’ 
‘ Manuals’ of the present day,—that of running out 
into vague generalities, and’ commonplace declama- 
tion. Scarcely a question has arisen as regards the 
obligations, method, or objects of Sunday Schools, . 
which isnot taken np. and discassed in this litthe- 
volume. The arguments-on both sides are: given” 
with great distinctness and candor.’—Christian Ex- 
aminer. : 

‘ A greater quantity of good-inatter coald not easi« 
ly be brought into the same compass; there is noth- 
ing irrelevant or wordy ; and-thé-beok will be found 
by those for whom it is written, and who. will-vead it? 
in a serious spirit with the purpose-of ‘self-improve- 
ment, fall of wise and profitable matter’—Satens 
paper. 

‘ Mr Muzzey’s little work, the cost of which 'isom 

ly 50 cents, will put every teacher in possessionmot. 
all the information he needs, to direct bim in: the 
way he should go. Before the road was dark, dubi- 

ous and misty. It is now all light, pleasant: and! 
clear. The werk is full-of natural aad pertinent il- 

lustrations. We ardently and-earnestty recommend 

it to the study of every. Sunday School Teacher; and ’ 
every parent, and to every friend to the improvement 

of his race, as one that will interest, invigorate, and. 
improve them all.’—&: School Teacher: 

‘Itis written in an easy and ‘agreeable - style ;- 
deals with a very extensive range of topics ; introdu- 

ces a variety of printed ilinstrations ; presents high: 
motives and aims— and breathes a sprit of sincere and’ 
manly piety. Precisely such a book has been long 

in demand. Teachers and friends of Sunday-Schools 

may be assured it will. materially. increase. their 
knowledge and interest, their faith and effieacy.’— 

C. Register. 

For sale by WEEKS, JORDAN. & CO. 121 Wash: 
ington street. march’! 16 


ALUABLE THEOLOGICAL WORKS.-—Tay- 
lor’s Hebrew Concordance; 2’vols folio. Ae 
beautiful copy, in calf binding: 

Rosenmuller Scholia in Vetus Test. 23 vols. 

Rosenmaller Scholia in Vetus Test. in compendium 6 
vols. containing Pentateuch, Isaiah, Psalms, Job,_ 
Ezekiel avd Minor Prophets. 

Rosenmuller Scholia in Nov. Testament 5 vols.: 

Rosenmuller Institutiones Lingue Arabice. 

Rosenmuller Biblical Geography 4 vols. . 

f reytag’s Arabic Lexicon 4 vols 4to.. 

Eichhorn’s Introduction to the Old Test. 5 vols. 

Paulus on New Test. 3 vols. 

Hahn’s Hebrew Bible, 8vo and 12mo editions. 

Jacob’s Works 7 vols. 

Van Ess’s Septuagint 8vo. 

Concordanti# Li>rorum Veteris Testamenti Sacro- 
rum Hebraica: atque Chaldaicz. By Julio Furst, . 
Doctor of Phi ‘esophy. 

Bretschnieder’s Lexicop in Nov. Test. 2.vels. 

Jaspis’ Version of the Episties. 

Schitler’s Latin Lexicon 7 vols 8vo. 

Eusebii Pamphili Histore Ecclesiastice 2 vois. 

Ublemann, Institutiones Liogue Samaritane- 

Kaltschmitt’s new and complete Dictionary of the- 
English and German Languages. 

Gesenius’s Commentary on Isaiah 3 vols... 

Biblia Hebraica cum Vulgata 2 vols. 

Calvin’s Commentary on the New .Testamwnent edited 

by Tholuck 4 vols. 

Knapp’s Greek Testament. . 

Passow’s Greek Lexicon 2 vols.. 

Smith’s Testimony to the Messiah 3 vols. 

The complete works of Rev. Richard Baxter 23 vols, 

The complete works of Dr Johy Owen 21 vols. 

The —_7 works of Nathaniel Lardner D. D. 10. 

vols 

For sale by CROCKER &. BREWSTER, 47 

Washington street. march. 16 


rT\HE FOUR GUSPELS.— With Notes, Explana- 
tory and Critical. Designed as an aid to the 
Sabbath School Teachers and.others. By Alden 
Bradford. 

Published by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court street. 

march 16 
PFYOSING AND. DRUGGING, or. destroying by 
inches. By Dr Wm. A, Alcott. 

This is the first number of a series to-Le.caited: 
‘HEALTH TRACTS,’ which will be. published 
about once a month. They willtreat,in a popular 
style, on the most important. subjects relating. to 
HEALTH. 




















Contents of No.1. 

Terms explained. Nature of medicine. Mistak- 
en views as to its operation. Smali doses. Errors 
of physicians. Lrrers of Apothecaries. Other deal- 
ers. Mistakes of mothers. Family closets turned 
into apothecaries’ sheps. Dosing in general. Do- 
sing and drugging at our daily meals. What is to 
be done? Means of reform. Right use of physi- 
First step toreform. Doing what we know 
we ought. Diffusing proper knowledge. Duty of. 
parents—especially mothers Duty. of teachers. 
Directions tothe moiher. Keeping medicive. An 
anecdote. Objections to our views considered. 
Further directions to parents. Destination of. child- 
ren. Closing-remarks. 
IF Price 13 1-2 cents—lieral discount by. the 
quantities. 

This day pubitshed by. GEO, W. LIGHT, 1:Corn- 
hill, and 126 Fulton Street, New York. m 16 


cians. 





EW ENGLISH BOOKS:—Illustrations of. the 

Public Buildings of Lenaon, by.W. H_ Leeds, 2 
vols ; Gil Blas, translated from the French. of. Le 
Sage, by T. Swollett, M D. and illustrated by Jean 
Gigoux, 2 vols ; Don Quixote, translated from the 
Spanish, by Chartes Jarvis, Esq, illustrated by Tony 
Jobannot, 3 vols. 8vo ; Burkes Works, with a biogra- 
phical and critica! introduction, by Henry Rogers, 2 
vols ; Major Jackson’s-course of Military Surveying 
§c. 1 vol ;.The Riches of Chaucer, &c.. by. Charles 
Cowden, 1 vol ;.The Arabian Nights’ Entertainment 
consisting of‘one thousand and one stories, in 4‘vols ; 
The Green House, Hot House and Stove, &e by 
Charles Mclntosh,F. H.S.in l'vol ; Babbages Econ- 
omy of Machinery-and Manulacture, I vol; Debri tt’s 
Complete Peerage of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Irelrnd, I vol, §c. 

~ © G.LITTLE & JAS. BROWN, 
mil M2 Weshington st. 


NORTHFIELD ACADEMY OF USEFUE 
ENOWLEDGE. 

HIS institution is open for pupils of both sexes, 
who are received at any time into the family of 
the Principal, and watched over with parental care. 
They are fitted tor the Counting room, for admission 
to College or for becoming teachers. The local advan- 
tages are peculiarly favorable, being situated in the 
valley of the Connecticut, where-the people are al- 
most wholly engaged in aggriculture, there are few 
of those tempations, whieh, in more populeus places, 
tend to lead the youthtul mind astray ; and no expense 
has been spared to render the buildings) commodious 
and elegant. The Boston Stage, thre’ Lancaster, 
Templeton, &c., comes directly to Northfield on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday of each week. 

P. ALLEN, _—y pal. 

















Northfield, Feb 23. 


PURE SPERM OIL. 
T. HASTINGS, 101 State street, has con- 
E. stantly for sale Winter, Fall, and Spring strain- 
ed Sperm Oil, of first quality, for family use. Oil 
cannisters of various sizes. 
Oil sent to any part iors city, tree of expense. 
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[From the Democratic Review, for January.) 
THE FUTURE LIFE. 
BY W. C. BRYANT. 


How shall I know thee in the sphere which keeps 
The disemSodied spirits of the dead, 

When all of thee that time could wither sleeps, 
And perishes among thé dust we.treud ? 


For I shall feel the sting of ceaseless pain 
If there I meet thy gentle presence not, 

Nor hear the voice I love, nor read again 
In thy sérenest eyes the tender thought. 


Will not thy own meek heart demand me there ? 
That heart whose fondest throbs to me were given? 
My name on earth was ever in thy prayer, 
Shall it be banished from thy tongue in Heaven ? 


In meadows fanned by Heaven’s life-breathing wind, 
In the resplendance ot that glorious sphere, 

And larger movements of the unfettered mind ? 
Wilt thou forget the love that joined us here. 


The love that lived through all the stormy past, 
And meekly with my harsher nature bore, 

And deeper grew, and tenderer, to the last, 
Shall it expire with lite, and be no more ? 


A happier lot then mine, and larger light 

Await thee there, for thou hast bowed thy will 
In cheerful homage to the rule of right, 

And lovest all, and renderest good tor ill. 


for me, the sordid cares iu which I dwell, 

thrink and consume the heart, as heat the scroll ; 
And wrath has left its scar—that fire of hell 

Has left its frightful scar upon my soul. 


Yet though thou wear’st the glory of the sky. 
Wik theu not keep the same beloved name, 

The same fair thoughtful brow, and gentle eye, 
Loviiér in Heaven’s sweet climate, yet the same? 


Shalt thou not teach me in that calmer home, 
The wisdom that I learned so ill in this— 

* The wisdom that is love,—til! I become 

Thy fit companion in that land of bliss ? 





TO THE MEMORY OF MY MOTHER. 








When first I drew my infant breath, 
Or yet my lips could pray, 

The guardian of my gentle frame, 
At close of every day, 

Came smiling to my little crib, 
Repeating as she came, 

That lovely prayer our Saviour said— 
‘Hallowed be thy name!’ 





On bended knee, beside her son, 
She raised to Heaven her eye, 
Imploring sweet that fount of God 

To guard his infancy. 

{ heard the supplicating voice, 
Each night that voice the same, 
And soon I learned to whisper soft— 

‘Hallowed be thy name !’ 


Vears now have passed—her blessed voice 
Below shal! pray no more , 

But sure am | she’s praying now 
Upon a holier shore. 

With shadowy choir of seraphs pure 
She’s caught the holy flame, 

And sings unceasing, with that band— 
‘Hallowed be thy name!’ 


Sweet is her memory to my soul! 
I would not wish her here, 
Althongh I long to see her still 
Whene’er her natne I hear! 
But, mother, rest, thou’st found thy home— 
From ev’ry pain thou’rt free : 
*Mid all the changing scenes of life 
Thy son still thinks of thee / 
Epwarp StTaGa. 
21, 1838. 


New York, Oct 





YOR THE REGISTER AND OBSERVER. 


AN ACROSTIC. 


Rest, pilgrim, rest, thy journey ’s o’er, 

Earth hath no gems for thee upon her desert shore, 

Light is ty burden now ; no more 

In sultry” wastes art doomed to tread ; but upwards 
soar. 

Go rest thee now, heaven bids thee come 

In her blest realms, to make thy ever-glorious home. 

Oh! haste thee to yon arching dome, 

Nor longer here on life’s all joyless pathway roam. 

C. K. T. 


WORK WITHOUT HOPE. 
Lines composed 21st February, 1827. 


All Nature seems at work. Stags leave their lair— 
The bees are stirring— Birds are on the wing— 
And Winter, slumbering in the open air, 

Wears on his smiling face a dream of Spring ! 

And I, the while, the sole unbusy thing, 

Nor honey make, nor pair, nor build, nor sing. 








| 
Yet well I ken the banks where amaranths blow, | 
Have traced the fount whence streams of nectar flow. | 
Bloom, O ye amaranths! bloom for whom ye may, 
For me ye bloom not! Glide, rich streams, away ! 
With lips unbrightened, wreathless brow, I stroll : 
And would you learn the spells that drowse my sou!? 
Werk without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 
Ana hope without an object cannot live. 
CoLERIDGE. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
CHILDREN. 


‘armless, happy little treasures, 
Full of truth. and trust and mirth, 
Richest wealth and purest pleasures, 

In this ean and guilty earth. 


‘How I love you, pretty creatures, 
Lamb-like flock of little things, 

Where the love that lights your features, 
From the heart iu beauty springs. 


‘On these laughing rosy faces 
There are no deep lines of sin, 

None of passion’s dreary traces 
That betray the wounds within ; 


‘But yours is the sunny dimplc, 
Radiant with uptutored smilcs, 
Yours the heart, sincere and simple, 

Innocent of selfish wiles : 


‘Yours the natural curling tresses, 
Prattling tongues, and shyness coy, 
Tottering steps, and kind caresses, 





Pure with health and warm with joy. 
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‘The dull slaves of gain, or passion, 
Cannot love you as they should, 

The poor worldly fools of fashion 
Would not leave you if they could : 


‘Write them childless, cold-hearted, 
Who can scorn Thy generous boon, 
And whose souls with fear have smarted, 

Lest thy blessings come too soon. 


‘While he has a child to love him 
No man can be poor indeed, 

While he trusts a Friend above him, 
None can sorrow, fear or need. 


‘But for thee, whose hearth is lonely 
And unwermed by children’s mirth, 
Spite of riches, thou art only 
Desolate and poor on earth. 


‘All unkiss’ by innocent beauty, 
All unlov’d by guileless heart, 
All uncheer’d by sweetest duty, 
Childless man, bow poor thou art!’ 
EEE 


MISCELLANEOUS. 














[From the Naval and Military Magazine.) 
AN INCIDENT OF THE BATTLE OF WA- 
TERLOO. 

The regiment into which Capt. Leslie had 
exchanged before his marriage, was ofdered in- 
to Belgium. Walter longed for glory; and He- 
len, his young wife, was too sensible to pain 
him by unavailing regrets—even on their part- 
ing she had striven not to unman him ; and when 
the firet natural grief was over, she took her 
station at the small window of the Inn, which 
commanded a view of the scene of action. 
Could an uninterested observer have gazed up- 
on the plain of Waterloo at that moment, it must 
have appeared a splendid pageant. But Helen 
thought how many ere sunset would have gone 
to their final account; and she shuddered at 
the thought that perhaps her Walter might be 
among the number. The distant cannonading 
told that already the work of death had com- 
menced. Several random shots had struck the 
Inn, and warned its inmates to take shelter in 
the barn. With them did Helen sit during that 
long day, sad and silent, yet with the same con- 
fidence in God’s protection that had always 
marked her character. She could have smiled 
at the volubility of her companions, who never 
ceased speaking, ina mixture of bad French 
and Flemish. But it made her only more sad ; 
she felt that ehe was indeed among strangers. 
Oh, the agony of suspense, the fear of hearing 
that Walter was among the fallen! Her beauty 
and girlish appearance, added to the knowledge 
that her husband was in the field of battle gave 
her an interest inthe eyes of her companions, 
and many were the hopes expressed, in French, 
that Captain Leslie might return in safety. The 
day passed, twilight succeeded, followed by the 
almost immediate darkness which characterises 
a continental sumer ; and still Helen sat in all 
the agony of suspense. The action had ceased ; 
random firings succeeded the constant and 
fearful din of war; yet still Captain Leslie re- 
turned not. She was roused from the state of 
stupor into which she had fallen, by the sound 
of approaching footsteps ; and some soldiers en- 
tered the barn, bearing a wounded officer. It 
was with scarcely definable feelings that Helen 
discovered it was not her husband, but a young 
officer of the same regiment. Fora few min- 
utes any other feeling seemed lost in the anxious 


attentions necessary forthe severe wound of 


the sufferer. Helen had, fortunately, provided 
everything necessary ; with the kindest gentle- 
ness she dreased the sufferer’s wounds; and 
then attempted to restore him to consciousness; 
her efforts were successful. Aided hy the 
people of the Inn, she succeeded in making him 
swallow a restorative: and in a short time he 
was able to thank the gentle hand which had 
ministered unto him. 

Helen with eager earnestness exclaimed, 
‘ Walter! where is he ?? Mr Grant turned his 
head away. He could not bear the sight of 
the agony he knew his answer must inflict. 
‘ Speak! in mercy tell me that Leslie is safe .’"— 
Helen paused a moment, and then continued, ‘I 
know it all, Walter is dead!’ There was a 
frightful calmness in her manner, no tear escap- 
ed her, ‘ Did you see him fall?’ she said at 
length ; ‘ tell me all, it will do me good; I feel 


as if tears would cool this scorchivg pain, she | 


said, pressing her hand to her bosom. 

Mr Grant complied. He felt that tears 
would relieve her. ‘1 was at his side,’ said 
he ‘a moment before he fell. Hehad taken a 
small pocket Bible from his breast : —had press- 
ed it to his lips—’ Helen covered her face with 
her hands,‘ It was the Bible I gave him on our 
wedding day!’ she gasped, ‘tell me, tell me 
all,’ ‘If 1 fall, Grant, give this to my wife,’ he 
said. I laughed athis forebodings. ‘ You will 
return,’ I said, ‘ to tel) her of the events of tlris 
day. Before he could reply, we were summon- 
edtoaction. A few minutes after a shot struck 
him, and he fell. Helen burst into an agony of 
tears, and for some minutes continued silent; 
at length her resolution seemed to be taken. 
She came tothe couch upon which Mr Grant 
was lying, and begged him to describe the spot 
where her hasband fell. She received the de- 
scriptionin silence. A few minutes after she 
had staJen from the small Inn yard, and stood 
alone on the spot where she had last seen her 
husband. 

Helen was in years a mere child; and there 
had been a time when she would have shudder- 
ed at a recital of the horrors through which she 
now passed, with a trembling step, though with 
an undaunted heart,—but what will not love in 
woman undertake?—‘ God has as much power 
to protect me here,’ she thought, as the distant 
firing caught her ear, and causec her fora mo- 
ment to pause,‘as in a crowded room!’ The 
thought of ‘ what had she to live for?’ rendered 
her a moment incapable of proceeding; then si- 
lently imploring strength from God, she _perse- 
vered. 

What a scene of horrors presented itself tc 
her! The spot, where a few hours before she 
had gazed on the brilliant ranks of the contend- 
ing armies, was now occupied by the dead or dy- 
ing. Occasionally a wounded horse dashed 
wildly among the heaps of wounded. There 
were a party employed in stripping the dead 
—at her approach they looked up, and for a mo- 
ment a superstitious dread crossed their minds. 
Her white dress made them suppose her a ghost, 
and when convinced of their mistake, they let 
her pass unmolested, observing with an oath that 
she was seeking perhaps for xer lover. Telen 
passed on. As she approached the spot de- 
scribed by Grant, she examined earnestly the 
faces of the dead. She was almost beginning to 
despair, when, from beneath a heap of slain, an 
outstreched arm canght her attention. On one 


of the fingers was a ring ; oneof her first gifts 


CHRISTIAN 


to him. With trembling hands she put down 
the small lantern she had brought, and removed 
the slain. It was, indeed her husband who lay 
there; and a long fit of weeping relieved her ; 
she raised him ; and the head fel] back upon her 
shoulders. Approaching footsteps alarmed her : 
they were those of two men of her husband’s re- 
giment. One of them explained that they had 
followed her at Mr Grant’s desire. Between 
them was the body of Capt. Leslie borne into 
the Inn of Mont. St. Jean. 

A surgeon was then dressing the wound of 
Mr Grant, and his immediate attention was giv- 
en to Leslie. Helen stood with her husband's 
hand clasped in hers; with a calmness which 
was more affecting than the most violent agita- 
tion could have been. Bruised as Leslie was, 
there was ne wound tobe found. Thé surgeon 
placed a glass before his lips—then exclaimed, 
with an interest he had not often felt,—+ He till 
lives !’ 

The effect of joy is often more acute than 
that of grief. Helen gazed for a moment wild- 
ly round ; then sank on the floor ina state of 
insensibility. Hours passed before she recov- 
ered consciousness. When she did, she found 
that it was nota dream. Leslie still lived. 
The shot which had struck him down was 
founé imbedded in the Bible which he had but 
a moment before thrust into the breast of his 
coat. But had it not been for the timely assis- 
tance of his wife, he must have perished. He 
was saved almost by a miracle from being 
crushed to death ; fortunately, however, the 
spot on which he fell was hollow; and he is 
still alive. 

The incidents of this sketch are strictly true, 
Those who have visited must have seen 
"the small Bible, which is regarded by the family 
with feelings of the deepest veneration. It is 
still kept under a case, and will for ever perpet- 
uate the heroism of the soldier's bride at Wa- 
terloo, 





VEGETABLE MEDICINE FOR A SORE DIS- 
EASE. 


We have heard of the virtues of the ‘oil of 
Birch’ in extreme cases and smart doses, but 
here is somethig more effectual. 


In one of our New England cities there lived 
a small boy, whom we shall call James, who ear- 
ly became addicted to lying. This wicked hab- 
it,—as is usually the case with every wicked 
practice,—grew upon him very rapidly, till he 
would tell a falsehood in almost every sentence 
he uttered. He became so inclined to this sin, 
that he would lie when one would think the 
truth would answer his purpose better, 

One day, as James came in, his mother asked 
him something, and in answering her he told a 
dreadful lie. The poor mother, almost broken- 
hearted, went out into the garden to weep alone 
over her perverse, wicked, and, as she feared, 
her ruined son. As she was standing alone and 
looking on the ground, thinking what she could 
do to break her child of such a dreadful habit of 
sin, she cast her eye on some wormwood. She 
happened to think that any thing bitter was very 
disagreeable and nauseous to James, and she 
thought in a moment, what she woulddo, She 
immediately gathered a quantity of the worm- 
wood, and went in and steeped it very strong. 
She then made a wash, and, with the assistance 
of a domestic, took her lying, foul-mouthed boy 
and confined him fast, and then swabbed his 
mouth thoroughly, all about his tongue, teeth 
and throat, with this bitter wash of wormwood. 

This medicine proved efficacious, *A perfect 
cure, it is believed, has been effected. Several 
years have since passed away, and there have 
been no symptoms of a relapse. For one year 
after this experiment was made, it was with the 
greatest dfficulty James eould be made to an- 
swer any question; so great was his fear that 
his former disease might return and be should 
be obliged to submit to another course of med- 
icine, 

We doubt whether, in the whole history of 
* vegetable medicines, ’ a single case can be found, 
where a disease, so obstinate and dangerous as 
the moral disease mentioned above, was so spee- 
dily and perfectly removed as io thiscase, We 
see not, then, why this does not deserve to be 
ranked among the ‘ matchless sanatives.’—S.S. 
Visiter. 





MORE THAN A MATCH FOR A ROBBER. 

‘[n a Persian apologue, the lesson and ben- 
efit of sincerity are beautifully taught. A 
mother, in giving her son forty pieces of mon- 
ey as his portion, made him swear never to 
tell a lie, and said, * Go, my son, I consign thee 
to God, and we shall not meet again till the 
day of judgment,’ The youth went away, and 
the party he traveled with was assaulted by 
robbers. One fellow asked him what he had 
got, and he said,* Forty dinars are sewed in 
my garment.’ He laughed, thinking he jested. 
Another asked the same question and got the 
same answer, At last the chief called, and 
asked him, and he said,‘I have told two of 
your people already, that I have forty dinars 
sewed up in my clothes.’ He ordered the 
clothes to be ript open, and found the money. 
‘ And how came you to tell this?* ‘ Because, 
the child replied,« I would not be false to my 
mother, to whom I have promised never to tell 
alie. ‘Child,’ said the robber, ‘ art thou so 
mindful of thy duty to thy mother, at thy years, 
and am | insensible at my age, of the duty I 
owe tomy God? Give me thy hand that I 
may swear repentance on it.’ He did so; his 
followers were all struck with the scene, 
- You have been our leader in guilt,’ said they 
to the chief, * be the same in the path of vir- 
tne; and they instantly made restitution of 
spoils, and avowed repentance an the same 
hand.’—Dr, Belfrage. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY CONNECTED 
WITH RAILROADS, 


During the last month or six weeks crowds of 
persons, evidently of a superior class of society, have, 
to the great surprise of the inhabitants of the quiet 
neighborhood of Soho, been seen bending towards, and 
inquiring their way to an obscure house, No. 6, 
Carlisle-street, near Soho-square. In the course of 
the past week the excitement has greatly increased 
by a vast assemblage of the nobility, members of 
the administration, fellows of Colleges and scientific 
institutions, eminent engineers, naval architects, sur- 
veyors, railroad directors, painters, and a whole host 
of the patrons of the arts and sciences, all of whom 
were (as we found out by following iu the wake) at- 
tracted thither by the exhibition of a model of a leco- 
motive steam-engine, which, with other new and ap- 
parently simple -inventions acting and harmonising 
therewith, are destined to work the following won- 
derous changes and improvements in the present sys- 
tem of steam-carriage conveyance—a desideratum 
and a ‘ consummation devoutly to be wished ;’ 

The engines and trains cannot possibly get off the 
railway or upset. They can run on any required 
curve with speed, safety, and a minimum degree of 
friction. They caa ascend and descend all acclivi- 





tics that can be required in railways with «peed and 









convenience. They are relieved of all the dead | 


weight rendered necessary by the present system, 
and re po heavier than is required to bear their load 
of and ngers. The carriage bodies and 
weight will be almost on the ground. They will be 
less expensive than those at present in use, and the 
immense expense of tunnelling, embankments, §c., 
will be entirely avoided. The repairs of the railway, 
the ‘ wear and tear’ of the engines and trains, will 
be much less expensive than those now in use. 
The inconvenience and enormous outlay of cutting 
through parks or other peculiarly situated property 
is evetien, by the power of giving the line any de- 
sired direction. : 

The ingenious inventor and patentee of this new 
system, which he illustrates with great clearnesss 1s 
a Mr Kollman, a gentleman well known and much 
respected and admired in the scientific circles. He 
attends in Carlisle-street three days a week for the 
purpose of exhibiting his models and engine, the lat- 
ter of which has been beautifully manufactured at 
an expense of three hundred pounds, and is on the 
scale of one anda half inch toa foot. Itis worked by 
steam, and perforins various and speedy evolutions 
upon a cade aaiwey formed in the shape of the fig- 
ure 8, which demonstrates practically its capability 
of moving round a circle of fourteen feet radius, be- 
sides its wonderful power of ascending a hill of one 
mile in fourteefi acclivity. This revolution is effect- 
ed by an additional forewheel on either side, of small- 
er diameter, and concentric with the large driving 
wheel, the tire of which is roughened to give it the 
necessary hold on the surface of the rail, which is 
elevated at the commencement of the acclivity, so as 
for the smaller wheel to act upon it: being also just 
sufficiently elevated to raise the larger wheel from 
the line of rail on which it previously acted. 

To prevent the possibility of the engine being di- 
verted from its course, there is a centre rail with two 
horizontal wheels in front of the engine, which 
acts as a pole tothe carriage, and makes its direction 
completely subservient to the middle or centre rail, 
the outward wheels running upon a plain and un- 
confined surlace of iron. But description is almost 
superfluous—it must be seen to be properly appreci- 
ated; and Mr Koliman, having protected his inven- 
tion by taking out letters-patent in this and other 
countries, is too liberal a minded man to withhold any 
information calculated to enlighten and elevate the 
human mind ; and too much of a philanthropist to re- 
fuse to elucidate a system which, according to pres- 
ent appearances, will be destined to confer perma- 
nent advantages and improvement on the present and 
future generations.— London Observer. 


‘Atone of the music-meetings, in St. Martin’s 
church, for the benefit of the Leicester Infirmary, | 
noticed a tall, handsome man, in a scarlet coat, with 
a gold button-hole in a black collar, the fashion of 
the day, moving with a gentleman-like air. This 
person proved te be the notorious Barrington, the 
pickpocket. In going up the middle aisle, he was 
invited into the mayor’s pew, and sat between Miss 
St. John and Mr Ashby, of Queenby, our late mem- 
ber of Parliament. One of the plates was held at the 
door by this lady and gentleman, and when Mr Bar- 
rington laid his guinea upon the plate, he was kind- 
ly thanked by his new acquaintance, and passed on 
with a graceful bow. The gentry who held the 
plates retired into the vestry, to add their contribu- 
tions, and when Mr Ashby would have placed his 
ten guineas on the plate, to bis utter atonishment, 
they had flown from his pocket. After considerable 
amazement, the mystery was explained by one of 
the company remarking that Miss St. John’s pocket 
was turned inside out; and that the elegant gentle- 
man who sat between them had hélped himself to 
the. subscription he had put on the plate, and some- 
thing beside. It is said that Barrington facilitated 
his operations by instruments, which he had made 
for the purpose. I recollect a circumstance of this 
kind. e waited upon a surgical instrument maker, 
and ordered a pair of scissors, of a curious form; a 
few days afterward, he called for them, liked them, 
and paid two guineas, which the maker charged. 
After he had left the shop, the cutler’s wile said, 
‘ My dear, as the gentleman seeined so pleased with 
the scissors, I wish we had asked him what use they 
were for—he might recommend us—do run after 
him!’ The cutler scampered out of the shop, and, 
overtaking the gentleman hoped he would excuse 
him, but would he tell him what use he intended to 
make of the scissors? ‘Why, my friend,’ said Bar- 
rington, catching him by the button of his coat, and 
staring him in the face,‘ I don’t know whether | 
can tell you—it’s a great secret.’ 
it may be something in our way.’ Upon which Bar- 
rington, pressing hard upon his shoulder, whispered 
iw his ear, ‘ They are tor the picking of pockets!’ 
tn the utmost consternation, the scissors-maker ran 
back, and the moment he got into the shop, ‘ My 
dear,” be cried, « will you believe it?—they are tor 
the picking of pockets!” ‘Yes, my dear,’ cried the 
wite, * but what is the matter with your clothes ??— 
The cutler looked, and presently discovered that the 
scissors had extracted the two guineas he had just 
received for them.’ 


Tue New States. The past and the future.— 
In the course of Mr. Calhoun’s speech in the Senate 
of the United States, on the land graduation bill, he 
enforced his views of the inexpediency of attempting 
any legislation in regard to the public lands—adverse 
to the views of the new states—by the following 
striking glance at the past, and into the future : 

We have heard seri President, in the present 
discussion, about the growth of the new States ; but, 
if I may judge from the various measures proposed on 
the present occasion, we have neither realized its 
rapidity, nor the unavoidable changes in our system 
which must follow in its train. Their wonderful 
growth is, indeed,one of those realities almost beyond 
the grasp of imagination. When I go back twenty 
seven years, to the period when I first became a 
member of the other House, and compare what the 
new States then were, to what they now are, I am 
lost in wonder and amazement. Their growth is 
without example. There is nothing like it in history. 
At that time there was but a single new State,(Ohio.) 
I exclude Kentucky, Tennessee, and Maine, all of 
which have been admitted since the adoption of the 
Constitution, and limit my remarks to those which 
have since sprung up on the public domain. 

Ohio had then but one Representative in the other 
House, Jeremiah Morrow, an honest and sensible 
man, who was at that time at the head of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, and had the confidence of 
the House so completely, that his voice was the law 
on all subjects connected with them. So little inter- 
est did they, at that time excite. There were then 
thirty-two Senators in all, of which Ohio had of course 
two ; that is,the one-sixteenth of the whole. In the 
electoral college she had three votes, which made 
her weight about the one-filtieth in that body—a 
weight scarcely felt or estimated in the political 
movements of the day. 

Such, at that time, was the infant and feeble con- 
dition of the new States. Since then, in a period but 
little exceeding that alloted to a single generation, to 
pass over the stage of life, how wonderful the changes 

Instead of one, as then, there are now nine new 
States ; and in the place of two Senators in thirty-two 
we now have eighteen in filty-two ; making, instead 
of one -sixteenth, more than a third of the whole , and 
already three Territories, Florida, Wisconsin, and 
Iowa, are struggling for admission. When admitted, 
which must be shortly ,there will then be twelve new 
States with twenty four Senators in fifty-six, which 
willincrease their relative weight in this body to 
three-sevenths of the whole. But as wonderful as 
has been the increase in this body, it will be still 
more so, after-the next census in the other. It will 
be taken next year, and a new apportionment of the 
members wil] be made under the Constitution ; 
when, instead of a single member, being less than 
one in a hundred, as was the case twenty-seven years 
ago, the representation of the new States will then 
stand to the old, at least as forty to sixty, er two-fifths 

~of the whole, as calculated by a friend familiar with 

the subject, and in whose accuracy I have entire 
confidence. The new States having, as they will 
then, three-sevenths in this, and two-fifths in the 
other House, will of course, have a relative weig5t 
ia the electoral college, or the same thing in a 
choice of a President, compounded of the two, that is, 
five-twelfths of the whole. So much fer the past. 

Now it we turn to the future, we shall find the 
cause of this amazing growth so far from being ex- 
hausted or weakened, 2s acting with increased force, 
and urging forward the growth of those States with 
accelerated, instead of a decreasing velocity ; somuch 
so, that the past changes im the last twenty-seven 
years will appear as nothing, compared with what 
will take place the next twenty-seven, unless some 
unforeseen occurrence should intervene to retard 
their progress. If my temory serves me, our pop- 
ulation, twenty-seven yeurs ago was about seven 
millions ; und onr annual increase then, that is, the 
excess of births over deaths, including emigration, 
about two hundred thousand, estimating our growth 
at three per cent, compound. Since then, our pop- 
ulation hae inereased net lese then nine millions, 


ow 


making the present probability about sixteen ; which, 
on the same data, hoppers sree increase at 
this time but little shert of half a million ; reater 
part of which will find their homesin the 


effects of this great increase on the relative weight 
of the new and old States at the next succeeding cen- 
sus, in 1850, It is sufficient to say, that it will give 


a decided majority to the former, both in House 
ot Representatives and in the electoral ge, and, 
of course, in the government ; and thus, in the short 


space of one generation and a half the centre of a4 
tical power, as between the old and new States, 
will have passed trom the former to the latter. 





Prussic Acid as a Medicine.—It ought to be 
generally known that prussic acid, or hydrocyanic 
acid, as it is also called, is a most deadly poison, prov- 
ing instantly fatal in a very small dose, and that the 
diluted acid, which is sold in the shops, varies so 
much in strength, that a patient, ng anew sup- 
ply from his own druggist, may instantly killed 

y a dose equivalent in quantity to that w he has 
been taking daily for some time, It ought also to be 
generally known that there are no diseases, 
of being alleviated by prussic acid, which may not 
be, with equal certainty, relieved by other and safe 
means. The patient, therefore, who uses it at his 
own risk, runs the most imminent hazard of his lite, 
and the physician who prescribes it without the most 
cogent necessity does little less than sport with the 
lite of his patient. The writer of these remarks has 
been twenty: two years in practice, during which pe- 
riod he has seen many thousand cases of all descrip- 
tions, and in all classes of society, and yet he has 
never once had occasion to ribe acid, hav- 
ing always accomplished the end which he had in 
view by other means. He knows other practitioners, 
of still longer standing, who can make a similar state- 
ment ; but he is sorry to add, that he knows many 
young men who employ it often, and with much too 
little caution.—Edinburgh Courant. , 
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IFE OF BRANT,THE INDIAN WARRIOR. 

By William L. Stone. With a Likeness and 
other Engravings. 2 vols. cloth. 

This work supplies an important vaauum in Amer- 
ican history. ‘The design to prepare it, is one of the 
most valuable conceptions in the active mind of the 
author; and, thd exception of it has been most judi- 
cious and faithful, and wortey of the design itself. 
That noble and ill-fated race of men to which Brant 
+ belonged, is fast wasting way, and ere long but few 

traces of them will remain. The individual, there- 
fore, who toils in gathering up and moulding into a 
durable form these interesting memorizls, may be 
esteemed a publie benefactor. From the numerous 
notices of this work in the periodical press, we make 
the following condensed selections : 

The New York Review, second to nosimilar work 
in the justness of its criticisms, speaks of Brant’s 
Life in the following terms. 

‘ It records many strong and peculiar traits of Na- 
tional and intellectual character; while the laborious 
and persevering researches of the author have brought 
together a mass of historical documents, personal an- 
ecdotes, original letters, and extracts from manuscript 
journals, which but for bis ingenious labors had nev- 
er seen the light.’ - 


From the United States Magazine and Democratic 
Review. 

‘ Mr. Stone explored successfully a rich and pro- 
ductive mine of facts. Though called the “ Life of 
Joseph Brant,” it is a more extensive and important 
work; including, im part, the Border Wars of the 
American Revolution, and Sketches of the Indian 
campaigns of Gen. Harman, St. Clair, Jfand Wayne, 
and other matters connected with the Indian relations 
of the United States and Great Britain’ 

The facts which this work contains are invaluable 











*O pray do, sir— | 


in their bearing upon our past and present relations 
with Great Britain. : 

We heartily recommend this work to the patronage 
of the reading public, as replete with entertainment 
and instruction, and entitled to a p!ace in every well 
stored Library.’ 


From the London Athenaeum, of Oct. 6th, 1838. 

‘ We commend Mr Stone for his diligent research, 
and congratulate him’on the good fortune which has 
attended his labors; he has, by a careful and discrim- 
itzating reference to contemporary authcrities, pub- 
lic and private, published and in manuscript, compil- 
ed a memoir which may worthily take its place on 
our shelves, and will be invaluable herealter in 
America.’ 


The above work is publishad by A. V, BLAKE 
of 38 Gold street ; and it may be had of many of the 
large Bookselling Houses, throu t the United 
States. The Trade andjthe Public generally will b 
promptly supplied by the Publisher on the most lib- 
eral terms. It is beleived no book of equal size pub- 
lished in this county, has been received with so many 
manifestations of favor. 

City of New York, Jan’y, 26, 1839. 6t 


ROSPECTUS OF THE MONTHLY MiISs- 
CELLANY Or RELIGION. AND LET- 
TERS.—In the month of February next, will be is- 
sued, the first number of a Periodical under the 
above title. 

In asking for it the patronage of the public it is 
proper to describe the position which it is intended 
to occupy, the objects which it will be the aim of the 
work to promote, and the spirit in which it is to be 
conducted. 

It will be the great object of this publication to 
furnish religious reading for the people ; to discuss 
subjects of religion and morals, and of literature in 
its religious aspects, in a manner which shall mect 
the wants of intelligent and inquiring laymen. 
Whilst it is hoped that its pages will exhibit the re- 
sults of deep thought and sound learning, care will 
be taken to avoid an exclusively theological and learn- 
ed character. 

The Miscellany is not designed to be a controver- 
sial work. Its exhibitions of truth and duty will, in- 
deed be founded on Unitarian views of Christianity ; 
but, as the community in which it is oxpected chiefly 
to circulate has passed beyond the elements of the 
controversy between Unitarians and their fellow 
Christians, it will be the object of this work, not so 
much to defend those opinions, as to treat them in 
their practical bearings, and to show their power to 
produce holiness of life. 

The principal topics to which the pages of this pe- 
riodical will be devoted, are, Discussions of impor- 
tant and interesting subjects of Christian doctrine and 
duty ;—The phi-anthropic enterprises of the day ;— 
Religious biography ;—Expositions of Scripture ;— 
Illustrations of religious truth by works of fancy and 
fiction ;—Notices of Books ;—Spirit of English relig- 
ious periodicals ;—and Intelligence, to which a con- 
siderable portion of each number will be scrupulous- 
ly set apart. 

The numbers of the Miscellany will be made up 
as much as possible in reference to the passing times, 
and in the adoption and arrangement of articles, brev- 
ity, variety and point will be especially aimed at. 

The editorial department will be conducted by 
Rev. C. Palfrey, who has obtained promises of aid 
from many of the most distinguished clergymen of 
the Unitarian body, and who will be assivted by con- 
tribution from many of our principal literary writers. 

TreRMs.—The Monthly Miscellany, will be pub- 
lished on the first of every month, in numbers of 48 
octavo pages each, beautifully printed on new type, 
at Three Do'lars per annum, in advance. 

*,” Booksellers, Postmasters and Clergymen 
throughout the country, who are interested in the 
work, are respecttully requested to act as our Agents; 
in procuring and forwarding subscriptions. Commu. 
nications relating te the work, should be addressed to 
WILLIAM CROSBY & CO. Publishers, 118 Wash- 
ington street, Boston. jan 19 


)0X’S SUNDAY SCHOOL PRAYER BOOK.— 
4. This little Manual has already been introduced 
into many Sunday Schools, where it is very much 
aries A mee o a clergyman promounces it the 

est Manual he has yet examined. i b 
WEEKS, JORDAN k oo inca Se, ! 


-ETTER PAPER.—A good variety of Letter and 
Billet paper—with a general assortment ot Eng- 


lish and American stationary, received by JOSEPH 
DOW E 22 Court Street. fi z m7 
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'L "The Priaciplossnd Resctnce 
in Boston. Ry Jongh Tach qemsingt wal 1 . 
a higher order of ideas or oe ( is be. 
i to be unfolded; that a le plethrpy 
to triumph over the disti of ranks 
sea oamnniah that pe wn a — what is due to 
norant, poor deprav Sprung up ; tha 

the kf ht of every human being inguunadeonen 
as shall call forth his best faculties, and train him 
more and more to control himself, is recognised as it 
never was before, who can deny? To me all this is 
P tic of an improved condition of human nature, 
a . human affairs.’—Channing’s Discourses, pp. 


Published, and for sale by JAMES MUNROF & 
CO. 134 Washington street, opposite School street, 









eae march 9 
: LE’S ANNOTATIONS OF THE HOLY 
| BIB\.E.— Wherein the sacred Text is inserted, 


and various Meer, ings annexed, ther with th 
Parallel Scriptures, most aimeck terms in tices, 


and resolved, 
Text opened : by ibe late Reverend and Learned 
Divine, Mr Mat c tolio. . 

For sale by CHARLES C. LI E & JAMEs 
BROWN, 112 Washington street. march 2 
SPLEN DID ILLUSTRATED BOOKS.—Jamers 

‘Book of the Passions, illustrated with 16 splen. 
did engravings, 1 vol. . 

Illustrations of the Bible. 
ed by John Mar‘in. 1 vol. folio. 

Leila, or the Seige of Granada. By Bulwer. 1). 
lustrated with 15 splendid wigravinge, I vol. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress: By n Bunyan. 25 
fine beautiful engravings, 1 vol. 

Goldsmith’s Animated Nature, with numerous or- 
iginal Notes, &c., the illustrations colored in a supe- 
rior style, 4 vols. 

Marmion, A Tale of Flodden Field. By Walter 
Scott. IHustrated edition, 1 vol, &c. Just received 
and for sale at TICKNOR’S, corner of Washin 
and School streets. “march 


Minas: 24 edition, by the author of Joanna of 
s. 


Extract from the North American Review for Octo- 
ber, 1837. 

‘The story is one, simple and unembarrassed ; 
with just personages enough to carry it clearly 
through, and each performing with directness and 
force precisely the office which falls to him in bring- 
ing about the catastrophe. There is great skill and 
merit in this. Itis so different from the violcat 
strainings alter effect by which some have thought 
to make a display of power, that we have been quite 
refreshed we would say if we dared use that word : 





and engray- 





—at any rate, the quiet progress of the story without - 


any parade of power, is a sure indication of true pow- 
er which does its work with simplicity and self igno- 
rance. We arc inclined to apply to the Author, 
what Stuart the artist said of a young painter, ‘ that 
young man does not know how well he has executed 
this.”’’ 

The work has also been very favorably reviewed 
in the Christian Examiner, Lady’s Book, oeratic 
Review, and in many of the leading newspapers of 
the day. 

- Published, and for sale by 
123 ' JAMES MUNROE & CO. 


BERCOMBIE ON THE CHRISTIAN CHAR. 
ACTER. The Harmony of the Christian Faith 





and Christian Character ; and the Culture and Disci- — 


pine of the mind. By John Abercrombie M.D. 
or sale by JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court st. f9 


ALUABLE COLLECTION OF ENGLISH 

BOOKS—LITTLE & BROWN have this day 
received by the ‘ Binney, the following works : Kirby 
& Spence’s Entomology, 4to. last ed. 4 vols., Drum- 
ents bauer to - we Naturalist, 12 mo. Lard- 
ner’s Cyclopedia Biography and natural history, com- 
plete, Shackard’s Sebadlory. Macray’s Specimens 
German yt bode the ar of the Eye, 
Yeolon: of the Voyage of His Majesty’s ship Beagle, 
4to., verche’s Fear’ Debretts’ Sestn be 8 on 
Life assurance, Jesse’s Gleanings, odes Bonaparte’s 
Birds of Europe and America,!Marshall on Coins, Pic- 
torial Book of Common Prayer, Annals of British 
Associations, vol, 6, Johnson’s Zoophytes, Southey’s 
Works, The Doctor, vol 5, Brougham’s Speeches, 4 
vols, Ludley’s Flora Medica, Wood on Rail Roads, 
Smith’s ot South Africa, 4to., Thompson’s 
Life of Moore, Patterson’s History of Insects, 
Kirby’s Insects, 4to., Colridge’s Friend, new edition, 
3 vols, Ure’s Dictionary Arts, Milne’s Poems, 
Lairy’s eree. Cook’s Spain, Stock’s Treatise on 
Non Compos, Willson Cireumstantial Evidence, Bur- 
ges’s Conflict of Laws, 4 vols. 8vo, Lyell’s Elements 
of Geology, I vol, Milman’s Gibbgn,)9 vols, Almon’s 
Treatise, Anderson’s Rural Recreations, 6 vols, 
David’s Antiquties of Herculaneum, 14 vols, 4to, 
Beaumont & Fletcher and Ben. Johnson. 4 vols, 
Harrington’s Oceana, &§c. folio, Herrick’s Poems, 2 
vols, Johnson’s Works, 12 vols, Ben. Johuson,8 vols, 
8vo. Gifford, Dryden's Lucien, 4 vols, Mauria Indian 
Autiquities, 7 vols, Todd’s Milton, 7 vols, 8vo, New- 
ton’s do. 4 vols, Monstrelet’s Chronicles, 13 vols, 
Puffendorf by Bapebraye, fol, Rabelais, 5 vols, Dod- 
stey’s Old Plays, 12 vols, Danton’s Life, Hearne’s 
Journey, 4to, Hardwick’s State Papers, 4 vols, 4te, 
Anderson’s Poets 14 vols, royal 8vo, Burdu’s Oriental 
Customs, 2 vols, Mammatt’s Fossil Remains, &c. 4to, 
Pamphletteer complete, Sully’s Memoirs, Old Plays, 
6 vols, Akerman’s Coins, 2 ‘vols, Flaxman’s Homer, 
#Eschylus, &c. 4 vols, 4t0, Chaucer, 3 vols, Hawell’s 
State Papers,34 vols, royal Syo, Scott's edition of 





- Swift, 19 vols, Thompson’s Annals of Philosophy, 


27 vols, Dodsley’s Annual Register,75 vols, Wal- 
le’s Royal and Noble Authors, Bosworth’s Anglo 
Saxon Dictionary Svo, Somerville Connexion of the 
Science, Babbidge’s 9th Bridgewater Treatise, 8vo, 
Eusebi as Ecclesiastical, Mudies Physical Man, Sir 
Wm Temple, 4 vols, &c. m9 


rP.HE AMERICAN SCHOOL LIBRARY—Fifly 

Volumes—Published under the direction of 
the Amercan Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, (incorporated by the Stateof New York, 
May 16th, 1837.) 

This Library will include in the range of its subjects 
works in the various departments of knowledge most 
interesting and useful to the great body of the people, 
including history, voyages and travels, biography, 
natural history, the physical, intellectual, moral, 
and political sciences, agriculture, mannfactures, 
arts, commerce, the belles lettres, and the history and 
philosophy of education. ‘ 

Fifty volumes now published, embelished with en- 
gravings—neatly bound in cambric, uniform, which, 
with a book case, may be obtained at TICKNOR’S. 

march 9 


FP\HE AMERICAN SCHOOL LIBRARY—Fifly 

Volumes— Published under the direction of the 
American Society for the Diffusion of useful Know!- 
edge, (incorporated by the State of New York, Moy 
16th, 1837) 

This Library will include in the range of its subjert# 
works in the various departments of Knowledge most 
interesting and useful to the great body of the people, 
including history , voyages and travels, biography, 
natural history, the physical, iutelleetual, moral, and 
political sciences, agricultuie, manufactures, arts, 
commerce, the belles letters, and the bistory and 
philosophy of education, . 

Fifty volumes now published, embelished with en- 
stavings—neatly bound in cambrie, uniform, which, 
with a book case,may be obtained for Tweuty Dollars. 

For sale by WEEKS,JORDAN & CO. = m9 


fh eee ee FRUIT GARDEN COMPAN- 
ION .- -Being a Practical Treatise onfthe Propa- 
gation and Culture of different varieties of Fruit adapt- 
ed to the Northern and Middle States, by E. Sayers— 
author ot the Flower Garden Companion, Cultures, is 
of the Vine, &e. §c. This work, as its title import is 
designed to be a cheap and useful companion to every 
cultivator of fruit, vontaining directions from a practi- 
cal gardner, concerning the culture, selection, train- 
ing, grafting, heading. planting, pruning, supporting, 
watering, protecting, guording, layering, etc. of fruit 
trees; in the nursery and in the field, Also, the 
culture and forcing grapes, and various kinds of 
berries, ete. etc.—in press, and will be out in a few 
weeks. WEEKS, JORDAN & CO. M9 














HE CHRISTIAN EXAMINER.—One set 


complete—For sale at a reduced price, b 
JOSEPH DOWE, 22 Court st. r m7 , 


Boek oF THE PASSIONS—illustrated. A 
Book of the Passions—by G. P, R. James Esq., 


author of Attila, &c. 8vo. 16. splendid engravings. 


Just received by JAMES MUNROE & CO. 134 
Washington st. m7 


HAUCER’S CANTERBURY TALES.—Just 
received and for sale at TICK NOR’S, corner of 
Washington and School streets.—The Canterbury 
tales of Chaucer, with an essay on his language and 
versification, and introdnetory discourse, Notes, and a 











glossary, by Thomas Tyrhitt, Esq. a 


fine ist 
copy. English 
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‘ed to Davip Reep, Boston.. 





CHRISTIAN REGISTER. ~ 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, 
BY DAVID REED, 

At 19 Water Street. Boston. 
CHANDLER ROBBINS, Eprror. 

TEeR1us.— Three Dollars, payable in six months, 
or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, if paid in advance 

To individuals or companies Who pay in advance 
for five copies, sixth copy will be seat 

13’ No subscription discontinued, except at the 
i of the publisher, until all arranges are 

m age gem ot eaidhesat 

All communications, as wel] as letters of business, 

relating to the Christian Register, should be address- 


MINOT PRATT, PRINTER. 
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